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ANIEL WOLFORD LA RUE knows how to clarify 
* an abstruse subject, and how to write on psychology 
la Rue S and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 


In his Psychology for Teachers he shows the teacher 
Psychology how to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual, 
|| everyday use. To understand the child mind in general 
f or and to apply a scientific analysis in specific and bother- 


some cases, is to make of teaching a successful science 
and a fascinating art. Written in a vigorous, human- 


7 h appeal style, this unique presentation of psychology is a | 
eacners 
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book no teacher can afford to miss. It invites repeated 
readings for it is entertaining, informative, and illuminating. 
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Is your arithmetic work up to 
the standard of that of the best schools? 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


offers a sane, progressive, and unusually efficient course in arithmetic. Among its many new features are the 
humerous standardized tests and drills that will insure an automatic mastery of the essential 
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processes. The 
thousands of school systems that are using this series of arithmetics endorse them in the highest terms, 
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/ Instructor in Methods of Te hing Arithmetic te 3 | | 
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Primary Series for Grades I, II, III. Jn preparation Intermediate Series for Grades IV and V 

7 Grammar Grade Series for Grades VI, VII, VIII. 

F} Oue set in an envelope, containing tests for 24 pupils and a record card with directions. $1.20, net, postpaid. 
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THE SPIRIT The selections in this 

OF readers for the upper 

AMERICA 
By 

A. R. BruspacHer’- John H. Finley, Theodore 


and Roosevelt, Mary Ray- 


z ta mond Shipman Andrews, and 
JANE L. JONEs 


Illustrated with 
many photographs 


Book TI, 70 cents 


TALES The rocky coast of 
FROM 
BIRDLAND olina; the dry _ cactus 


T. Gitgert Pearson Of Oregon, are among the 


Illustrated by 
Charles L. Bull 


Price 70 cents 





series of supplementary 


grammar grades are imn- 
teresting, simple in lan- 
guage, and typical of 
American life and ideals. 


James Whitcomb Riley, 
and Henry Van Dyke, are 
among the authors repre- 
sented. 


Book III, 75 cents 
Book IV, 80 cents 


Maine; the Palisades 
overlooking the Hudson; 
the swamps of North Car- 


desert of Arizona; and 
By the beautiful lake country 


scenes of these ten de- 
lightful bird stories for 
fifth-grade pupils. On 
this year’s Ohio Reading 
Circle list. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. DP 
Garden City, N. Y. bE) 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


HIS letter is 


1 | To School Men and Women— 


about a book which every school 


child should have read before he reaches the 


fifth grade. It shows what is the attitude of 
the dentists toward this book. Perhaps there are 
some teachers who have not seen the book and 
would like for us to give them more information 
about it. The book is 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF THE TEETH 


artist. 


and it is the work of H. W. FERGUSON, a dentist 
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Serlé Boas Co., 
Tonzere, §.7. 

atittention Er. Eracet Beess 
Dear Er. Reese, 


Reowipt ef the copy of & CRTLD'S BOOK OF THE Tere 
Sich you have se Kindly sent as, only strengthens ay belief 
thet you can profitenly e@verties this is ORAL ETOIEER. 
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BOOKS THAT SECURE RESULTS | 








Boston 


Dunn’s Community Civics 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 





Dole’s Economics for Upper Grades 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 





Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 





Kendall’s Fourth Reader 


A new book in this attractive series. 





Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 





D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


O’Toole’s Practical English for New Americans 


San Francisco 
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TEACHING A PUBLIC SERVICE 


BY A. E. 


Public service, first of all, recognizes a great 
public demand. There is no other public demand 
to be compared to the demand for teachers. 

Lest we be misunderstood let it be said at the 
start that teaching is not a missionary service. 
It demands no sacrifice. It loses all virtue of 
public service if it is degraded into a sacrificial 
service. If the public is not made to appreciate 
the service rendered, it ceases to be public ser- 
vice. 

It is as vicious to educate the public in beg- 
gary as it is to teach a man or boy to beg. It 
was little worse for Fagin to teach boys to steal 
than it is for politicians to teach the public to 
divert the money that belongs to public service. 

Public service is service which the public must 
have and which can be well rendered by no one 
who is not expert in that service. No one ts en- 
trusted with a fire engine who has not demon- 
strated ability to handle it. If a city should allow 
an inexperienced man to drive fire-engine horses 
or a motor fire truck through the streets and 
harm should come to anyone the city would be 
penalized to the limit. Teaching is the most 1m- 
portant of all public service and if the public 
should allow anyone to teach who is not pre- 
pared for it, the public should be penalized. 
What would it cost a city or town if it had to pay 
damages for the inexpert public service of a 
teacher who was unprepared for the service? 

The time-honored legal designation of anyone 
and everyone is as follows: John Doe “by occu- 
pation, trade or profession” a teacher, a hod- 
carrier, an artist, a scavenger, a clergyman or an 
undertaker. Everyone has been for centuries in 
the United States in an “occupation, trade or 
profession.” 

In plain English this means that every one 
either earns a living, trades to make money, or 
enjoys a profession. An occupation got its des- 
ignation from occupying land for a living. The 
occupying of land might be by tilling the soil 
or pasturing flocks or herds. Hence, whatever 
one does by way of occupying his time or talents 
for a living is styled an occupation. 

Trading originally meant treading a path from 
producer to consumer, charging both producer 
and consuumer for the service. This was wholly 
a money-making enterprise. It had no thought 
of making a living but rather of making money. 
The business of the trader was to buy of the 
producer as low as possible and sell to the con- 
sumer as high as_ possible. His business 
was to make the producer believe that the 
market was soon to be overstocked and to make 
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the consumer believe that the market was soon 
to run short. The trader’s profit depended upon 
his success in making the producer sell cheap 
and the consumer pay dear. 

In a profession it is merely a question of pro- 
fession. One professes to love his protession 
above everything else in the world. Just as one 
is said to profess religion so one professes to 
love law, medicine or the ministry. We speak 
of a professional spirit and abhor professionalt- 
zation. 

Everyone has an occupation unless he has as- 
piration to seek something more than a living. 
Anything other than an occupation requires 
something beyond self-thought, self-necessities. 
In an occupation one earns a living and saves 
thriftily that he may be able to live after his earn- 
ing ceases. He earns that his family may live 
and his children be prepared for life. In Amer- 
ica few men engaged in an occupation want their 
sons to follow that occupation. 

A man may seek a better living, but it is dis- 
honorable to seek to make money because of 
what he may know of his employers’ business 
confidentially. Earning and saving money is en- 
tirely honorable and the more the merrier. 

“All’s fair in trade” is a time-honored phrase. 
It is not easy to know when anyone goes wrong 
in trading. 

Someone has said that the best thing the auto- 
mobile has done is in the removal of the tempta- 
tion of a clergyman to trade horses since !t was 
impossible to be a Christian and trade horses, at 
least impossible to make the man he cheats think 
he is a Christian, 

The very fact that trading is for money mak- 
ing tends to create an elasticity in one’s con- 
science. 

In trade one is not expected to relate his busi- 
ness to his living. No business pays the same at 
all seasons of the year. A business man is ex- 
pected to draw some stipulated sum each week 
or month, and he draws no more when the busi- 
ness pays fabulously for a few weeks and no less 
when the business is not paving at all that month. 

I once sat with the creditors when a man with 
a big business failed. The committee of the 
creditors reported upon the condition of the bus- 
iness for three years. The committee reported 
that the senior member of the firm and manager 
of the business had drawn $50,000 a year while 
the business was losing and no one of the credi- 
tors questioned that item. There had been sev- 
eral years when the business paid a quarter of a 
million profit and he had drawn no more then. 
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A PROFESSION. 

In a profession one cannot make money. If 
a lawyer makes money by any use of his knowl- 
edge ‘of clients he is subject to disbarment. In 
1921 a Boston lawyer was disbarred because he 
did not tell the truth professionally. What would 
happen if a trader was penalized when he misrep- 
resented an article in a trade or over-stated the 
value of his goods? 

A lawyer must not make money through pro- 
fessional knowledge, but he can charge any price 
he thinks the client will stand. In 1920 a judge 
awarded a law firm $850,000 for relatively brief 
legal services to a client. That is entirely hon- 
orable, but that is not making money. It is 
charging for professional services. 

Teaching should be more than an occupation. 
It cannot be trade, for there is no money making 
in it. It cannot be a profession. It may have a 
professional spirit, but the uniformity of salaries 
of teachers as per schedule and the inability of 
a teacher to charge for services on any profes- 
sional basis rules it out of the professions. There 
is a profession of superintendence, or at Yeast a 
near profession. A superintendent may sell his 
skill for what he thinks it is worth. This is 
wholly denied a teacher. He may apply for a 
position and if he gets it he must take it subject 
to the salary scheduled for it. He cannot get a 
dime more than anyone else would get who got 
that place. 

A university president may be in a profession 
and may sell his administrative ability for what 
he can make a Board of Trustees think he is 
worth. 

Not so with a professor. He may get a better 
professorship but he will get no _ recognition 
therein that anyone else would not have received 
who won that professorship. It is popular just 
now to talk about making teaching a profession, 
but it is more interesting than important. 

Teaching is more than an occupation. It is far 
from being a business. It is unlike a profession. 
It is public service. 

TEACHING IS PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Teaching has come to be the “Fourth Es- 
tate” in the legal designation. It is public ser- 
vice and must be so regarded. It is not a calling, 
as the ministry was once thought to be. It would 
be ridiculous for a public school teacher to say 
seriously that he felt that the Lord had called 
him to work in this Vineyard. But one may say 
most sincerely that he chooses teaching as a pub- 
lic service. This is what teaching is. It is the 
noblest public service that anyone can render. 
It is the deepest, broadest, highest public service. 

Teaching is much more vital than the profes- 
sion of law. A lawyer is permitted and expected 
to prosecute or defend with his brilliant, trained 
professional mind, watching for technical strong 
points for conviction or technical weak points 
for the escape of the defence. A judge is render- 
ing highest service if he sees that justice is admin- 
istered to the person or persons especially in- 
volved in that particular case, but the teacher’s 
public service is to see to it that all the children 
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who come under her care in her whole career 
never give occasion for anyone to secure legal 
justice. 

We have known a classroom teacher who 
taught more than 2,000 children and her public 
service to those children was expected to be of 
service to them on an average of thirty years 
each, a public service totaling 60,000 years in law- 
abiding, useful living. 

We thave known a principal who had charge of 
3,500 children for the eight most impressive years 
of their life, and he was expected to influence 
their lives for thirty years and more, a total in- 
fluence for good, wise and prosperous living of 
hundreds of thousands of years. Who can esti- 
mate such public service! 

The contrast with the service of a physician ts 
equally appalling. From the standpoint of indus- 
try, of thrift, of commercial ability, of inventive 
genius, of health, of morals, there is no other 
public service at all comparable to that of teach- 
ing. 

If one school is without a teacher for a year 
the loss is incalculable. If one school is without 
a competent teacher for one year the loss 1s ir- 
reparable. In these times many schools are with- 
out competent teachers and the horror of it is 
beyond the reach of the imagination. 

TRAINING FOR TEACHING. 

The public provides only one way for the pub- 
lic to provide competently-prepared teachers and 
that is through public normal training. If the 
public does not make these schools so efficient 
and attractive that young people will prepare 
themselves for this noblest of public service the 
public will be penalized by a future inefficient and 
unsatisfactory citizenship. 

If the public offers adequate and appealing op- 
portunity for the preparation of teachers and 
young men and women prefer occupation, trade 
or profession instead of public service, it indi- 
cates a low state of public morale. 

SLACKERS IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 

A slacker is no better who shirks pubiic ser- 
vice in peace than in war. In time ot war it is 
useless for one who is registered and drafted to 
say: “I don't like the pay, I don't like the service, 
I'd sooner be comfortable at home than exposed 
to all weathers and jeopardize my health and 
life.’ The government decides whether or not 
one is fit and if fit it accepts no excuse. 

The army, navy and air service is for the pro- 
tection of home and country, but there was no 
greater need of protection of American honor tt 
1917 and 1918 than there is now. The safety of 
homes and the security of our institutions are as 
genuinely in jeopardy if the army of teachers is 
not recruited as they would have been had the 
recruiting failed when World Democracy was 
threatened. 

Teachers are leaders in the training of Amer- 
ican children for efficient American life. No 
one is equal to such leadership without specific 
preparation any more than one could become 
the lowest commissioned officer in the army 
without special training therefor. 

No one is a born teacher for the complex 
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needs of today. 
ship is absolutely necessary to succeed in the 


Something more than scholar- 


service of a teacher. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
The normal school is the one place where one 
It provides the 
It avoids 


can be prepared for such service. 
best education for such public service. 
one’s waste of time. It furnishes the needed pro- 
fessional spirit and the highest inspiration for 
such service. 

The public school is the public’s school. The 
public is responsible for providing enough stu- 
dents for adequate training for official service in 
all schools. 

Nothing else in America 
dispensable as an adequate supply of well-pre- 
pared teachers. No other public sentiment 1s so 
greatly needed as that which shall thrill the com- 
munity with a passion for devotion to prepara- 


is so absolutely in- 


tion for teaching. 
THE CONNECTICUT WAY. 

Connecticut has the highest appreciation of 
this need of any state in the Union. The State 
Board of Education introduced into the Legis- 
lature a bill giving to every township in the state 
the right to send a candidate with the right spirit 
and qualifications from some rural school dis- 
trict to a state normal school each year, the 
state to provide such designated student $300 a 
year as a scholarship, the student agreeing to 
stay two years and graduate, and to teach in 
some district in the state like unto the district 
from which she comes. 

MAKE TEACHING ATTRACTIVE. 

In some such way the public must make it de- 
sirable for the best young people from rural 
communities to go to a normal school. But far 
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above this it is important that the public, espec- 
ially the rural public, make teaching in the dis- 
trict attractive. 

The rural teaching must be by 
young people. 


country-bred 
The talk in the country homes 
must be appreciative of the teachers. A country 
home that is over-critical of the teacher’s person- 
ality is in the same class as the men and women 
who discouraged enlistment in the army in time 
of war. 

It is as vital to the security of democracy in 
America that there be good young men and 
women adequately prepared in the public service 
of teaching in every schoolroom in the United 
States as it was that there be loyal men behind 
army rifles in Belleau Woods on that critical day 
in the World War. 

Public loyalty teachers and 


to good good 


teaching is the greatest American need today. 
The public must provide an attractive local at- 
mosphere for the teacher that the young people 
may wish that such an opportunity be theirs, 

It means encouragement for the best young 
people of the community to prepare for the best 
teaching in the school, and the best leadership 
of the country through the school. 

Two hundred years ago William Cowper in 
“The Task” devoted many pages to the wonder- 
ful responsibility of parents in securing a good 
teacher, and he says:— 

Are such men rare? 

* * * 
3ut having found him, be thou Duke or Earl, 
See thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl. 


* * * 


Respect, as is but rational and just, 
A man deemed worthy of so dear a trust. 
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YOUR LITTLE 


By SARAH COLL 


INS FERNANDIS 


Your little deed of uplift 
May set some fallen soul 

Upon a safer pathway 
Toward a higher goal. 


Your little creed lived simply, 
In league with all divine, 
May, in the lives of many, 
In bright reflection shine. 


Your little pure devotion 
May make the great world heed 


And help fulfill your 


vision 


Of service to some need. 


Your little righteous 


protest, 


Uttered with courage strong, 
May send afar conviction 
Against outstanding wrong. 


.our little note of music, 


Struck clear and 


sweet and true, 


May start a wondrous chorus 
Singing in tune with you 


And e’er a blest reaction 


Shall bring your 
Your little will uplift 
Unto life’s higher 


—The Southern Workman. 


rarest gain— 
you 
plane. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL educational ideals as he holds he will be weighty 
rather than brilliant, suggestive rather than dog- 
matic, normal rather than eccentric. Reared in 
Yale’s election of James Rowland Angell as, faith and in a denomination. that has had a far- 
Arthur T. Hadley’s successor in the place made flung battle line of Christian missions through- 
famous by Woolsey, Porter and the Dwights is out the world, and the son of a father who had a 
interesting for a greater variety of reasons than creditable career in diplomacy as well as in edu- 
‘usually can be cited. Let us briefly tabulate cation, and himseli during the late war made in- 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 





some of them. timately aware of the “involvement” of the United 
First, on the institutional side :— States in world affairs, he will have an interna- 
Yale joins the increasing list of educational tional horizon line, much wider than that of the 
organizations willing to put power in the two representatives of the state of Connecticut | 
hands of one who is not an alumnus. in the national Senate. | 
Yale revolts at last against a policy of in- Yale’s historic role in American education, her | 


breeding leaders raised in a limited area. financial resources, her certainty of status as a 
Yale refuses to revert to the tradition of a university of the older American type, and her 
clerical president, which she first defied reputation abroad, have centred upon the choice 
when Hadley succeeded Dwight. she would make at this crisis in her own and in 
Yale will come under the direction of a man national history the solicitude of persons who 
with a Mid-West and National capital cannot call her “alma mater.’ The liberal, non- 
training and horizon. provincial minority of her sons who have com- 
Yale will be led by an educator conversant pelled the Corporation to climb out of a rut, tell 
with psychology, pedagogy and applied tradition to “go way back and sit down,” deserve 
acience. praise. The success of the venture now depends 
Yale will have an institutional guide able to upon the codperation of elements of the institu- 
transcend the century accumulated pro-_ tional life other than the Corporation. 





k vincialism and clique jealousies of a con- President-elect Angell was born in Burlington, 
t servative, provincial, self-conscious aca- Vermont, in 1869, when his father, James Bur- 
i demic centre, ridden with caste and inter- rill Angell, was.a teacher in the University of 


locked with political and industrial aris- Vermont. His youth was spent in Ann Arbor, 

tocracies. Michigan, where his father was president of the 

Secondly, on the personal side :— State University, and from this institution he 

The son of a renowned educator chooses to graduated in the class of 1890. Study at Harvard 

resume direct contacts with scholars and and in Germany at the Universities of Berlin and 

ambitious, aspiring, culture seeking vouth Halle followed. His first teaching in philosophy 

after brilliant service with the National was done at the University of Minnesota, but in 

Research Council during the war, and 1894 he joined the faculty ‘of Chicago University 

with the Carnegie Corporation. as an assistant professor of psychology and di- 

A native of New England, educated in Mich- rector of its psychological laboratory. In 1905 

igan and winning high repute as a pro- he became head of the department; in 1911 he 

fessor in Minnesota and Illinois, he comes became dean of the faculties, and during 1918-19 | 

back to the region of his ancestors. he was acting president. Enlisted for civilian | 

His choice is based on the tasis of “educa- service during the war he became the dominating 

tional experience and business ability, member of the psychology commission of the 

high public service and spiritual ideals,” National Research Council, and as such aided 

and after a ten-months’ search by the Yale much in shaping those valuable aspects of evolu- 

Corporation for a Moses who would be tion of our victorious army based on classifica- 

“the strongest man for the position.” tion of personnel due to psychological tests. For 

To these facts or “impressions” should be a year, prior to becoming administrator of the 

added others. The President-elect always has Carnegie Foundation, he was chairman of the 

been popular with undergraduates wherever he National Research Council. He comes to_ his 

has served. He has facility in creative output as new task in the prime of life, unusually fit. phys- 
an author. As spokesman for Yale and for such _ ically and professionally. 














There is a rising tide of public opinion insistently demanding that school administrators 
shall devise means whereby the rank and file of the teaching corps shall have a voice in the 
discussion of school policies. The creating of teachers’ councils, the organizing of teachers’ 
unions, the more radical demands in some quarters that the teaching body have direct repre- 
sentation on the Board of Education and that the question of the retention or dismissal of 
the superintendent of schools shall be submitted at stated intervals to a vote of the teaching 


staff—whether we like it or not—indicate the fact that we are in the current of new impul- 
sions.—Frank Bunker. 








— 
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THE NAVY EDUCATION SYSTEM 


[A paper on the Navy Education System delivered by Captain C. E. Van Hook, to the Officers of the 


Destroyer Force, in the Destroyer Staff College.] 


The past year has been a banner one for Edu- 
cation. In spite of the attraction of high wages 
and scarcity of labor during the first part of 1920, 
statistics show a tremendous increase for the 
year in the enrollment in all classes of schools 
and colleges. 

The average American youth seems to have 
grasped the fact that Education, in its broader 
sense, is vital to his success, and that our schools 
and colleges are the key to that education. 

A sign of the times is shown by the action of 
the great industrial companies throughout the 
country, who have recognized the great necessity 
for, and the great advantage of, educating and 
training their employees, and who are now 
spending millions to procure the best instruction 
possible. 

The United States Navy is the greatest busi- 
ness concern of them all. It employs a greater 
variety of specialists than any industrial company 
in the country. It has been called, and is with- 
out doubt, the Greatest Training School. 

But let us stop for a moment and consider the 
raw material that comes to our plant, and the 
opportunity that we have for getting better ma- 
terial and for improving the material that we al- 
ready have. 

Consider the cases of a hundred men taken at 
random from any vessel of the fleet. 

About twenty per cent. have not completed a 
grammar school course. 

About sixty per cent. have completed a gram- 
mar school course. 

About twenty per cent. have completed a high 
school course. 

The college man is conspicuous by his absence. 

These men come to the Navy at an average of 
twenty vears, the age at which the college man 
is well started in his course. They lack educa- 
tion—even enough education to appreciate, and 
to take advantage of, the great opportunity which 
lies before them for specialization and practical 
experience in their chosen work. 

The newly-enlisted man joining the fleet may 
be likened to a boy who, never having studied 
chemistry, is suddenly given the freedom of the 
fmest laboratory in the world, and told to help 
himself. True, if he remains long enough, and 
doesn’t blow up the plant in the meantime, he 
will eventually get a smattering of knowledge. 
As a result of his efforts there is going to be a lot 
of broken gear and wasted materials. Although 
learning by experience he will be wasting his 
time, and will probably come to the conclusion 
that there isn’t very much in chemistry anyhow. 

Too many men, after having drifted through a 
few months in the great Navy Laboratory, with- 
out the education which would have enabled 
them to seize their opportunities, come to the 
conclusion that the Navy isn’t all it’s cracked up 


to be, and attempt to terminate an irksome con- 
tract by the last and greatest result of ignorance, 
desertion. 

What, then, are the fundamental reasons for 
the failure of the enlisted men to grasp the great 
opportunity? 

The lack of education—lack of education upon 
entering the service, and lack of education upon 
leaving it. 

Dissatisfaction, irresponsibility and failure to 
make good, are all traceable to the lack of proper 
education and training either before or during 
service in the Navy. 

The remedy would naturally be to attract the 
best possible material, and by education to give 
that material the necessary training. 

How can we of the Navy compete with other 
big business in the bidding for the best elements 
of the youth of the country unless we can offer 
equal or better education facilities? 

What we must be able to offer the eighteen- 
year-old boy, who, having finished high school, 
is planning a career, with his mind set on more 
education while doing honorable work for good 
pay. 

The proposition made by the Navy Department 
to the average American boy, judged from the 
standpoint of remuneration, has been shown by 
cold facts and figures to be better than anything 
offered in civil life. 

We must offer him in addition the same or bet- 
ter opportunities for education that he would 
have by enrolling in a college or trade school. 
In other words we must offer him the Navy Ed- 
ucation System, a system which is the product 
of the work of the best educators in the country, 
a system which is composed of the very courses 
in actual use in the colleges in which he may be 
seeking enrollment. 

The Navy Education System, designed by ex- 
perts, and offered to the Navy by the Bureau of 
Navigation, is no longer an experiment. It is 
in successful operation in the Atlantic Battle 
Ship force and in the Destroyer force in Reserve. 

It is the greatest single idea for the advance- 
ment of the efficiency of the Navy that has ever 
been put into operation. 

Time will show the truth of this assertion. 

The only other idea that is comparable to it ‘s 
the idea that brought about the foundation of the 
Naval War College. That idea recognized the 
need of education for the leaders, and its results 
have opened the eyes of the service. 

Of what tremendous and far-reaching impor- 
tance, then, is the education of the subordinated, 
the men upon whom the leaders must depend for 
their success. 

Any educator in the country will agree that the 
ideal condition for the gaining of knowledge is 













the condition under which the student parallels 
his daily practical work by a thorough course of 
study of the subject in which he is specializing. 
Add to this study and practice, competent in- 
struction by the officers and petty officers of the 
division, and the system cannot fail to produce 
excellent results. 

The Navy Education system contains within 
itself the germ of success. Education begets of 
itself the desire for education. 

We must be prepared to guarantee this vppor- 
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tunity to the enlisted man, or to stand aside and, 
year after year, see the youth of the country pass 
up the Navy for civil pursuits which offer them 
the educational facilities to which they are now 
turning as never before in the history of the na- 
tion. 

To us, the officers of the Navy, has been en- 
trusted the carrying out of this great idea. It is 
pioneer work, and upon our realization of its im- 
portance and our loyalty to the mission will de- 
pend the measure of its success. 





EXTENSION DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BY PROFESSOR 


Business education has been given such an 
impetus, within the past year or two, that col- 
leges have looked beyond their own local sphere 
for possible fields of expansion. It has not been 
enough to offer business training to students 
who would go to the college. The college has 
gone to the students. 

Only last year the University California 
opened its southern branch at Los Angeles, where 
classes are held in the normal school building. 
This includes, among other departments, tne 
work of the college of commerce at Berkeley. 
Students may take the junior half of the course 
in Los Angeles and the senior courses in the 
North. This, then, is an educational institution 
broad and liberal enough to spread its commer- 
cial work in buildings 500 miles apart and each 
division is doing splendid work. 

The Northwestern University school of com- 
merce holds day classes in the campus building 
at Evanston. All evening classes are held in its 
Chicago building. Thus both Evanston and Chi- 


of 


cago -are centres for the business training of 
Northwestern. 
For another example we may turn to the 


University of Oregon school of commerce, where 
regular students are taught in the campus build- 
ings at Eugene. The school of commerce exten- 
sion division at Portland offers evening work for 
the people in that vicinity and the Eugene staff 
journeys to Portland and gives instruction of the 
same grade as on the university campus. 

One of the greatest developments in the ex- 
tension field has been made during the past vear 
at the College of William and Mary. This historic 
institution has “taken a new lease on life” and 
has now a school of business administration. 
Not content with this, however, it has opened ex- 
tension divisions at Newport News, Richmond. 
Portsmouth and Norfolk. Think of thist) Our 
second oldest college in the United States, break- 
ing down the background of tradition in regard 
to education for business, is not only actually of- 
fering courses in business on the Williamsburg 
campus, but, in addition, the same instruction in 
several extension divisions throughout the state 
of Virginia. The director of the school of busi- 
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ness administration carries on a teaching pro- 
gram at the college and supervises the work of 
all the branches. 

Summer schools, outside of big cities, are now 


coming into their own. The normal school of 
Fresno, California, has a summer = school 


seventy-five miles back in the mountains where 
the academic work may be taken in the torest 
shade. Likewise, Boston University’s college of 
business administration this year held a summer 
school at Ellsworth, Maine, where the 
studied and held daily recitations in the 
country. 

Georgia Tech and Tulane offer day commerce 
courses in the campus buildings while evening 
work is carried on in down-town buildings. 

Evening classes, late afternoon courses, special 
Saturday instruction, and other forms of exten- 
sion work are now well accepted in the business 
training of college and university curricula, 

Quite the most important recent development 
in commercial extension instruction has been the 
announcement that Boston University, in its col- 
administration, opening a 
Cuban branch with projected branches for all 
parts of the globe. By this plan the Boston curric- 
ulum is duplicated at Havana, where the branch 


boys 
open 


lege of business is 


has its separate building and faculty. Courses 
are given in Spanish and in English. Students 


may study in Boston for two years, in Cuba the 
third and fourth year, and receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Administration. Cuban 
students may take part of their work in the 
Cuban school and the senior work at Boston. 
Progress thas already been made on the branch 
in China which will become affiliated with Nan- 
king University. 

Looking into the future, it is not an idle dream 
to picture branches of Boston University’s col- 
lege of business administration in Latin America, 
Cuba, France and China. Then it will be possi- 
ble for a man who wishes to specialize in trade 
with the Far East to spend his third and fourth 
vear in China and receive his degree from Bos- 
ton; for one who wishes to become an expert on 
European trade to enroll in the French branch; 
or for Latin American trade to become a mem- 
ber of the student body in the Cuba or South 


American branch. Founded on fundamental 
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principles, the branch plan as outlined for the 
college of business administration has unlimited 
possibilities. Through the operation of this plan 
American business methods will be studied the 
world over. To Dean Everett W. Lord, for- 
merly in charge of education in Porto Rico, goes 
the entire credit for planning and organizing this 


m 
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new idea in international business education. 
Boston University is once more going from 
beaten paths to blaze paths of its own. 

Extension work in training for the world of 
commerce and industry is bound to grow and to 
spread just as has the instruction itself in aca- 


demic colleges. 





> 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
A COMMUNITY SCHOOL IN THE BERKSHIRES. 

This is a new venture in rural School work in 
New England. The town of Windsor, Mass., 
has just dedicated a new school building, high up 
in the hills, intended to house the pupils from 
four district schools. The building is the gift of 
Z. Marshall Crane of Dalton. It contains three 
classrooms and a room for the town library. This 
room was furnished by Mrs. Zenas Crane, the 
mother of the donor of the building. In the base- 
ment are domestic science and manual training 
rooms. The classrooms are so arranged that 
they may be used for community gatherings al- 


so. The district superintendent is David J. Mal- 

colm, of Harvard, 13, and the two teachers are 

Miss Eleanor Pingree and Miss Viva Bates. 
ania 

THE NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, N. Y. CITY. 

The cornerstone of the addition to the New- 
town High School was laid last month with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Commissioner George J. 
Ryan presided and Joseph Flanagan, represent- 
ing Borough President Connelly, spoke very 
forcefully of the tireless efforts of Dr. J. D. Dil- 
lingham, the principal of the school, through 
whose persistence the magnificent addition is 
about to materialize. 

The new building will contain twenty-seven 
classrooms, making fifty-one rooms in the entire 
building. The cost will be more than $1,000,000 
and the school will be ready for occupancy by 
February, 1922. 

nneniiinnien 
A DAY OF VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE GAz- 
FIELD SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 

The use of the “graphic” or “visual” side of 
instruction and school equipment was shown 
most delightfully by this “visiting day” in the 
Garfield School. The day began with a Pageant 
embodying the History of Chicago. This was re- 
peated at night for the parents and friends of the 
children. “Chicago Region” studies with note- 
books and illustrative material collected by the 
children were given in one classroom. In another 
room a demonstration of the phonograph with 
“kinderband” and folk dances was presented un- 
der the direction of the music supervisor. The 
use of the stereoscope in geography teaching 
was shown, as well as its use in the English work. 
The stereopticon was used in the lantern room, 
and the study of pictures and industrial materials 
Was demonstrated in several The day 


classes. 











closed with motion pictures of “Iron and Steel” 
from the new Ford Educational Library. Many 
interesting exhibits were shown in the cabinets 
and corridors, 
a 
AN APPRECIATION OF CONSTRUCTIVE CRIT- 
ICISM. 

When New Jersey found that she ranked 
fourth in the recent comparative rating of the 
states, Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall at once 
wrote to Colonel Ayres asking him in what re- 
spect the New Jersey rating could have been tm- 
proved. Colonel Ayres replied that “the great- 
est single improvement in the New Jersey 
schools would be brought about by a better rec- 
ord in the matter of school attendance. In sev- 
eral other items she has a higher rating than the 
other states.” It will be interesting to see how 
New Jersey works out this problem, for we are 
sure that Commissioner Kendall and his teachers 
will not rest until they have put their state at the 
top of the list. 

— 
TEN SUCCESSFUL PLAYGROUNDS 

That the ten playgrounds of Reading, Pa., are 
well managed and well manned is shown by the 
report of the director, A. A. Hardwick. They 
were in operation for ten weeks during the past 
summer and were used by over 20,000 of the 
children of the city. Mr. Hardwick makes very 
specific and practical suggestions for the im- 
provements needed for each playground, and 
gives an interesting account of the various activ- 
ities. He urges that the playgrounds be open 
from the first of May to the middle of October, 
and advises the appointment of a regular visit- 
ing nurse. 

eS 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOLIN BERKSCOUNTY, PA. 

Superintendents of city schools might well 
emulate the standards for organization, build- 
ings, teachers, equipment and sanitation set by 
Lee L. Driver, the director of rural education 
for Berks county, Pennsylvania. 

The organization includes a minimum school 
term of seven months, full time attendance and 
the enforcement of the compulsory education 
law. The schoolhouse must be well built, in good 
repair and properly lighted, heated and venti- 
lated. The desks must be free from markings; 
a good desk and chair must be provided for the 
teacher; clean textbooks must be furnished; a 
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set of maps, a school encyclopedia, a dictionary, 
a library of at least fifty books; three good pic- 
tures; a talking machine with at least ten good 
records and an American flag are given as. neces- 
sary items of equipment. 

The teachers must have some Normal train- 
ing, a professional certificate and must show a 
proper professional attitude by attendance at ed- 
ucational meetings, joining the State Association 
and by maintaining good community relations. 
The compensation must be at least $80 a month. 

© Qe 

HELPFUL BOOKS FOR ADVISERS OF GIRLS. 

This interesting and comprehensive catalogue 
of books is the outcome of a discussion at the 
National Council of Deans of Women at their 
meeting in Detroit in February, 1920. The work 
has been undertaken with the hope that three re- 
sults will follow. First, that all those engaged in 
work with girls and young women may secure 
information concerning existing material that 
will be of immediate practical help in their work. 
Second, that they may accumulate personal 
libraries of choice, helpful books or may induce 
their schools to build up such a library. Third, 
that where it is made plain that there is a dearth 
of such literature, effective means may be taken 
to relieve the need. 

Many of the books may be read by the stu- 
dents as well as by the teachers, and the cata- 
logue should be in the hands of everyone inter- 
ested in the welfare of girls. The compiler, Miss 
Anna E. Pierce, of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, asks that suggestions be 
sent to her for other pertinent material. The 
publishers are the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. 

lelcitientnsie 
LEGISLATIVE RELIEF FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY. 

Many students were turned away last Septem- 
ber because the university could not accommo- 
date them and Governor Morrow is to be asked 
to include consideration of measures to remedy 
this state of affairs in his call for a special session 
of the legislature. 

Physical education instruction methods will be 
taken to the Frankfort public schools by Dr. P. 
K. Holmes, head of the department of Hygiene. 
The work will equal that done in one semester in 
the regular classes of the university. 

A valuable monograph on “Taxation in Ken- 
tucky” thas just been published by Simon E. Le- 
land, assistant professor of economics. 

on 
THE COMMUNITY AND GOVERNMENT. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, superintendent of public in- 
struction in North Carolina, recommends this 
manual by Dr. Howard W. Odum, to his teachers 
as one of the best books on the subject of citizen- 
ship. It is full of suggestions for the project 
method of teaching, and its price puts it within 
the reach of every teacher. It is published by 
the Bureau of Extension, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 2Y. C. 
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MONTANA’S NAME LEADS ALL THE REST. 

If a state wants its future citizens educated for 
democracy it must pay the price. Therein lies 
the reason for the remarkable supremacy of 
Montana in the educational world. The Univer- 
sity of Montana is the educational clearing house 
of the state, and the annual report of Chancellor 
Edward C. Eliiott shows that the total available 
resources for all the institutions and activities of 
the university for the year just passed amounted 
to $1,387,604.60. Substantially two-thirds of this 
sum was derived from the annual legislative ap- 
propriations; the remainder came chiefly from 
the special appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The educational and experimental 
work in agriculture received a large share of this 
fund. 

A detailed statement of the expenses of every 
department shows exactly where and how the 
money has been spent and is well worth a com- 
parative study. A clear and detailed organiza- 
tion chart is given which shows at a glance the 
almost limitless activities of the university. 
Every possible kind of educational training is 
available for the youth of this favored state, from 
agriculture to pharmacy; summer courses and 
correspondence work round out the educational 
opportunities offered by this twentieth century 
school of citizenship. 

ee 
A BANK OFFERS PRIZES TO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
PATRONS. 

Eight books for every man, woman and child 
in San Diego, Cal., were taken from its public 
library last year. That was the highest per capita 
book circulation of any city in the United States 
in the 100,000 class and more than two books 
per capita higher than the next highest—Brook- 
line, Mass. The library was also operated at the 
lowest per capita cost. 

Year after vear the same book is taken out 
by far more readers than any other book. It 
was written by an American woman and has al- 
ready made more than three million for her heirs. 
Every year a certain other book, also written by 
an American woman, stands second. The First 
National Bank of San Diego has offered three 
prizes of a deposit of $5 at four per cent. to the 
first three library patrons under twenty years of 
age who will send in the names and anthors of 
these books. This is certainly a most practical 
way to encourage thrift and reading in young 
folks. 

sania 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA. 

This state has made definite plans to take up 
the work of Industrial Rehabilitation prescribed 
by the Federal Government. The state board 
for vocational education is all prepared to carry 
on the work as soon as the legislature shall pass 
the necessary laws. 

State Director says that this is one of the most 
important types of education ever offered. It 1s 
a measure of great social and economic value. It 
marks a new epoch in the history of education. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION 


By J. C. MUERMAN 


Attendance more regular. 

Daily work more interesting. 

Vitalizes the school subjects. 

All year school. 

Number of classes reduced. 

Teachers retained from year to year. 

A longer period of recitations. 

Greater opportunities for school activities. 
Effective supervision. 

Standardized class grading. 


Orderly behavior to and from homes. 
Farming made more attractive. 


Community and school co-operation. 





Older pupils given high school training. 
Notable elimination of tardiness. 
Socialization of community with school. 
Obedience to school rules better. 
Larger classes and happy interest. 
Increased returns for tax expenditures. 
Daily tasks made pleasurable. 
Advantages alike for every child. 
Truest equality of school opportunities. 
Introduces the high school into rural homes. 
_ Organized play for all. 
' Nothing so vital for community good, 
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100 PER CENT. PERSONALITY CULTURE IN COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS * 


So far as we know, and we would be likely 
to know, the first specific survey of college pro- 
fessors has been made by David E. Berg, who 
has faithfully and skilfully surveyed seventy- 
two college professors in their teaching of 
twenty-five subjects in the summer school of a 
great university. It is generally conceded that 
a college professor does better work in a 
summer session than with his regular courses so 
that Mr. Berg’s survey is entitled to high re- 
spect. 

Mr. Berg finds college and university profes- 
sors with 100 per cent. personal culture and we 
have never known a college professor’s survey of 
a normal school, a state superintendent, an ele- 
mentary school teacher or a rural school teacher 
to be 100 per cent. perfect. Isn’t this proof posi- 
tive that Mr. Berg is more fair-minded toward 
college and university professors than they are 
in their surveys? 

Here are a few of 
vhrases of these men :— 

Of No. 1. “His first words were electrical in 
their effect. They were common enough in- 
trinsically, but they revealed the acumen and 
energy of a powerful personality. Every move 
he made, every statement he uttered, expressed 
energy, resolution and keenness. In five min- 
utes every student must have felt that he was 
every inch a man and in additiov a mathemati- 
cian with a profound and ready command of his 
subject.” 

Of No. 2. “His bearing and movements indi- 
cated poise and ease of manner. His 
alertness and resourcefulness, his keen realiza- 
tion of tne effect of carefully chosen words, his 
adaptation to the students’ psychology, his good 
humor and spontaneous wit gave him a power 
that riveted the attention of more than 200 stu- 
dents. . . . . His words were highly charged 
with suggestive power, which set in motion 
trains of thought and feeling greatly dispropor- 
tiate to the intrinsic value of the words. It was 
as though light, delicately sounded overtures 
possessed the power of vibrating sympathetic- 
ally the deep fundamental tones. . . an easy 
command of the subject [mathematics] was 
combined with audacity, subtlety, wit, charm 
and purposefulness.” 

No. 3. “He spoke easily and distinctly, and 
his voice was rich and sonorous. . . The 
term borderland is merely a convenient refuge 
for ignorance. . . . He was very careful 
to make sure that the terms used—the subject 
was “The Treatment and Training of Atypical 
Cases’—were fully understood by the class to 
head off wrong conceptions, , . . He possessed 


the many descriptive 
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the knack of heading off all possible misconcep- 
tions and preventing twisted ideas from strik- 
ing root in the students’ minds. He ap- 
peared to realize just what things were difficult 
to understand and took especial pains to drive 
these home. He had mastered the great princi- 
ples of emphasis. The students were left in no 
doubt as to what was and what was not impor- 
tant. .. He was winning, open and frank. 
He treated the students with an air of intimacy 
and displayed a spirit of comradeship that quite 
won their hearts. He was saturated with his 
subject, with knowledge gained not only from 
books, but from laboratories, clinics and public 
schools. So easy, so fluent was his command of 
the subject, that he seemed like a conjurer who 
could by some power of psychic legerde- 
main adapt the matter to suit the minds of 
every member of the class. His was a nature in 
which sympathy and knowledge seemed inter- 
fused. This give-and-take was like the 
magic interplay of spirits which sometimes 
springs up between an actor and his audience. 
He was a man of dynamic energy, with an ac- 
tive and powerful mind and an upwelling sym- 


pathy. His was an inspiring and strengthening 
personality.” 
No. 4. “He was the embodiment of alertness. 


His mind possessed a leaping, flashing energy. 
Every eye in the room returned the glow of his 


eye’s fire... . He then tossed up a few ques- 
tions and called on students to express their 
views. The students attacked the problem 


with the dash and skill of trained soldiers. 

It was a dramatic display of teaching personal- 
ity and efficiency. His whole manner and 
attitude expressed assurance, resourcefulness 
and sagacity. He was like a great general in 
battle who was marshaling this force for a vig- 
orous attack. His students were like well 
drilled soldiers, awake, trained! to think, to 
speak, to defend their opinions and _ criticise 
severely those of others. Amid this lively 
rivalry, the teacher stood alive to the weight, 
the bearing, the shrewdness of every thrust 
given and of every defence made. His 
smile was like the smile of a lovely landscape,— 
a smile that opened the vista of all the earnest- 
ness, the kindness, the humor, the sweetness of 
a lifetime of active, purposeful and_ beautiful 
living. Here was a man purged of puerile van- 
ity, a man of whose character modesty was an 
integral and unconscious quality. His person- 
ality was magnetic and powerfully attractive. 
Here was one of nature’s noblemen, whose 
splendid intellectual gifts, whose broad, fervent 
sympathies and dynamic zeal were wholeheart- 
edly devoted to the task of illuminating the 
minds and energizing the wills of his students.” 
~ We wonder how many college and university 
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professors really care enough about their own 
personality to read, much lesg buy the only beok 
ever published, so far as we know, that every 
one of them ought to read and then measure 
themselves thereby. 

True, Mr. Berg finds but four in seventy-two, 
or five per cent., with a personality that is ef- 
fective. 

Among the other sixty-eight, or ninety-five 
per cent., he is forced to make comments such as 
the following:“Two professors had mediocre 
minds. They were like tortoises crawling along, 
laboriously examining every inch of ground 
they covered. the ground covered had 
been traversed many times before.” 

Another: “One wondered if all his vertebrae 
had been extracted.” 

Another: “Although he could lift his heel off 
the floor the toe of his shoe scraped on the 
floor. . . . He was slouchy and awkward. . 
He seemed an orgy of knots and protuberances. 

He mouthed his innuendoes as though 
he relished every word.” 

Another: “He lectured on his subject with all 
the fervor of an old-time evangelist. . . . His 
words came rushing out at breakneck speed. 

Facts and figures were poured profusely 


265 


in an almiost continuous seething cascade of 
words.” 

No book as unconventional as this could be 
expected to satisfy all personalities, or to satisfy 
any personality in all its parts, but it ought to be 
the most useful book, collegiately, published in 
many a day, provided college professors and 
those who select college professors would read 
it. 

We ardently hope no one will identify any of 
the seventy-two personalities. If there is any 
phase of the book that is regrettable it is that the 
description of the physical personal character- 
istics with the name of the subject taught may 
make it possible for the students to identify the 
professor. It would mar the service of the book 
if it proved to be considered a caricature of 
special professors, 

We must know personally several of these 
professors, hut we do not identify any one of 
them. If these were purely fictitious characters 
like “Squeers” it would be a classic, the one mas- 
terpiece of educational literature for college ser- 
vice. Of course it is really more valuable in 
that it is realistic unless it be used by those who 
recognize the personalities to the injury of the 
innocent offenders, 
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AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


WARREN G. HARDING, PRESIDENT 


We have just awakened to the fact that the educa- 
tion of the American child has fallen below the standard 
necessary for the protection of our future. We have to 
face the fact that our school teachers are underpaid; that 
in physical training, in the teaching of American civil 
government and American history, in the principles of 
Americanism and Americanization we have been deplora- 
bly delinquent. But nowhere is there more cause for 
alarm than in the fact that the rural-school term is far 
too short and that four-fifths of the rural schools are one- 
teacher schools, resulting in hasty and careless teaching, 
and that the opportunity for country boys and girls to 
have high school education is all too slight. . . . We 
owe it the childhood of the Nation and the childhood of 
the agricultural districts of our land to place at its 
disposal the utmost in educational facilities. 
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EDUCATIONAL WEEDS 

A plant becomes a weed when it becomes a 
nuisance; when it is too thrifty; when it grows 
where it is not wanted; when it takes space and 
soil fertility that are wanted for plants that need 
the space and the soil fertility; and when they 
grow defiantly. Some weeds have beautiful 
flowers like the dandelion, daisy, chicory. 

Sometimes a plant changes its name when it 
passes from a beautiful flowering plant to a 
weed, as, for instance, the lovely Marguerite be- 
comes a daisy and then white weed in its passage 
from the garden to the meadow. 

Educationally a method, a device, a phase of 
a subject becomes an educational weed when it 
becomes a nuisance; when it is so thrifty as to 
take more time tlian belongs to it; and when it is 
used where it is not useful; when it takes time 
and energy of teacher or children that is needed 
for something else, especially when it gets so 
rooted in the course of study or in the teacher's 
passion that it persists in clinging defiantly to 
the course of study when it should give way t9 
something better. 

There is not a course of study made by patch- 
ing together other courses of study that has not 
weeds in it. There are teachers who have 
taught a subject so many years that it is very 
weedy. 

Several years ago a popular arithmetic was 
dubbed the “coon arithmetic” by rival agents. 
It had never attempted to invade the South until 
about twenty years ago, when the enterprising 
publishers sought an adoption in a Southern 
state. 

When other agents saw that it was liable to 
become a dangerous rival they pointed out to 
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the committee on adoption, 
this : 
one-fifth of them 
white?” 

I chanced to know the author intimately and 


an example like 
“In a school there are forty-five pupils; 
are black; many 


how are 


said: ‘How was it possible for you to put that 
example in your book? You never had a col- 
ored child in any school or in any 
system with which you were connected.” 

“That is the humiliating part of it,” said he, “I 
did not put that example in there. I first re- 
vised a popular series of arithmetic and then | 
revised my own revision three times, and ] 
brought down the examples through four re- 
visions and that example was put into the series 
in the fifties.’ That is an example of the way 
in which educational plants become educational 
weeds in a course of study by being patched out 
of older courses of study. 


school 


In visiting schools I frequently hear things 
that were once progressive but have become 


stale. I taught very advanced arithmetic in a 
Normal School once upon a time. Forty years 
afterward one of the graduates whom I had not 
seen before in the forty years, said: “I am 
teaching arithmetic as you taught me to teach 
it.” I couldn’t sleep for a week. It was ahead 
of the time forty years before, but it had been 
behind the times for several years. 

I told a good story, brand new, at a man’s ban- 
quet in 1909. It was a great hit. In 1919 I 
heard an educator tell that same story to an edu- 
cational convention and the rascal gave me 
credit for it and told what a hit it made at that 
banquet. It fell flat and I was the flattest fellow 
in the audience. It was so out of date that it 
made me look like a fool to be responsible for 
the story after the Marguerite had become most 
pernicious white weed. 

Professor Perry Greeley Holden well says: “A 
stand-patter today is the progressive of yester- 
day.” Lowell says in his “Biglow Papers” :— 

“Taint a very knoin’ kind o’ cattle 
That’s ketched with mouldy corn.” 

No greater service can be rendered the edu- 
cational profession than making a 
campaign against educational weeds. 

Grading a school with 400 pupils was a suc- 
cess when it was needed to correct 
weaknesses of that day, but to 
country school of from eight to 


vigorous 


some 
grade a 
twenty-eight 


children is like sowing thistle down in a_ hay 
field. It is pernicious weed sowing. 
A course of study by grades in any one- 


room school is as vicious as any pernicious edu- 
cational practice of which we know. 

A woman in Omaha once offered school chil- 
dren cash prizes per peck for dandelion roots. 
It cost her a lot of money, but tens of thousands 
of dandelions were uprooted. 

Who will offer a prize for the relics of 
courses of study in one-room schools? 
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“Take schools out of politics” is a noble slogan 
but it is much easier said than done. The trouble 
is that we all say that we cannot get what we 
want, 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
At last there is real hope for a Department of 
Education. For some time agencies have been 
at work to secure a new public leadership of the 
campaign for a Department of Education, 


Several conferences have been held with a 
view to organizing for new leadership. Every 


one has realized that the movement was handi- 
capped by antagonisms that have developed. Im- 
portant as has been the activity of the National 
Education Association the time had come when 
its leadership was inadequate. 

There is now an organization composed of 
prominent men and women in ail lines of activity, 
from all sections of the country, of all political 
complexion with A. Lincoln Filene of Boston as 
president and William C. Redfield, former United 
States Secretary of Commerce, as treasurer. Mr. 
Filene is one of the ablest non-professional edu- 
cational leaders Massachusetts has had in half a 
century, and Mr. Redfield is one of New York’s 
big business men, has been Commissioner of 
Public Works, Brooklyn member of Congress, 
member of Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Secretary of Commerce in President 
Wilson’s cabinet, 1913 to 1919. It means much 
to have in the leadership of the campaign a man 
who has been in the cabinet for several years. 

The new organization will challenge no one, 
will defy no one, but will insist upon a wording 
of the bill that will make the continuance of the 
present opposition either impossible or harmless. 
There will now be in the not distant future a De- 
partment of Education. Messrs. Filene, Redfield 
and their associates say truly that this is the most 
important educational legislation that has come 
before the country in a century. 

From now on opponents of the movement 
must say frankly what can be done to safeguard 
the interests of colleges, of private and parochial 
schools. There will be no more intensified and 
furious attacks on the movement. There are no 
men and women in the country in whose leader- 
ship there is greater confidence than those who 
are now in charge of the measure. 

It is cause for universal rejoicing that leaders 
in whom there is universal confidence in their 
ability and sincerity, men and women who have 
demonstrated skill in the management of affairs 
of national importance, are in charge of the cam- 
paign. 

OO 0-9-0 —___—___—__—_ 
URBAN AND RURAL 

We have had letters of grateful appreciation 
of our protest against the United States ruling 
on rural communities. Maine has met this issue 
as she has met so many others under the leader- 
ship of State Superintendent A. O. Thomas and 
H. A. Allan, specialist in rural work. The State 
Department issues a statement for each county 
Specifying every place in the county which 
Should be classed as urban. This solves the prob- 
lem completely. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CREDIT IN DAY 
SCHOOL 
A county m Maryland appears to have 


launched something quite heroic. 

The baltimore News had this announcement 
in its issue of February 9, 1921 :— 

“The County School Board has sent out letters 
to all superintendents of Sunday schools in the 
county authorizing that credit in day school be 
given for regular attendance of pupils at Sunday 
school or church, if this is properly reported. 
The Board has sent out credit cards for all chil- 
dren desiring to take advantage of the plan and 
also to teachers. 

“A pupil must attend the Sunday school of ‘his 
church at least eighty per cent. of the number of 
times the school is in session during the grading 
period in order to secure the benefit of this plan. 

“The new plan gives the pupils two points to 
be added to the standing reported on their day 
school report cards if they attend the Sunday 
school the required number of times. The cards 
will be marked by the teachers, who will decide 
if the pupil has met all requirements in the mat- 
ter of preparing and reciting lessons. 

“If the pupil’s day school aVerage should be 
seventy-three per cent. perfect and he attends 
Sunday school the required number of times, the 
two points given will give him the passing mark 
of seventy-five. 

“Where there is no Sunday school credit will be 
given for church attendance if the card is prop- 





erly filled out and signed by the pastor in 
charge.” 
athe bates dh ct Ay 
o-0-4-0-4 
E. L. Thorndike’s measurement of handwrit- 


ing in 1910 started the entire scheme of subject 
measurements. 
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EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Woman Citizen of New York City has the 
following editorial :— 

“There are always opponents to every possible 
proposal; so there are some people who do not 
approve the dignifying of education by giving it 
a place in the President’s Cabinet. Their conten- 
tions seem feeble. They declare upon the one 
hand that the constitution forbids the Federal 
government from a direct jurisdiction over edu- 
cation, hence it is not consistent to create a Cabi- 
net Department; but on the other hand they con- 
tend that such a department will be tempted to 
interfere in state affairs. Well, they are more or 
less right in both claims and the contention 
favors instead of opposes the proposal. Article 
X of the constitution declares that ‘the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the consti- 
tution, nor ‘prohibited by it to the states are re- 
served to the states,’ etc. Thus education is de- 
fined as one of the subjects delegated to the 
states; so is agriculture and labor. Cabinet posts 
have lent a new dignity and protection to agri- 
culture, commerce and labor and their secre- 
taries have found innumerable ways to help 
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states in their more direct This, 
some might call interference.” 

The Woman Citizen urges that 
sent to the President urging a “Department of 
Education and Public Welfare.” It is devoutly 
to be wished that the friends of the Smith- 
Towner Bill will not object to the new name if a 
“Department of Education and Public Welfare” 
can be secured. The need is for a “Depart- 
ment” in which Education shall be a leading fea- 
ture. 


supervi $1011. 


petitions be 
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Fortunate were the teachers who had their 
salaries raised before 1921. 
+--+: @--@-0-- 
MRS. MARY L. FULKERSON 

The president of the Oregon State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Mrs. Fulkerson of Salem, county 
superintendent of Marion county, was known 
throughout the state before she was county su- 
perintendent. No other educator, not an offi- 
cial, had spoken in as many counties as had she, 
so that this honor is not in any wise unnatural. 
She is the only woman in Oregon to have beea 
on extended educational speaking tours in the 
inter-mountain states and in the Atlantic group 
of states. She was for several years a school di- 
rector in a rural community so that she brings 
to the state presidency an unusual professional 
experience as well as a commanding personality. 
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Training to estimate 

training to measure. 
——__—____—-#-- @ -0- }-0--@-0- _—__— 
THE EDUCATIONAL TRAGEDY 

Miss Lida Lee Tall, principal of the only State 
Normal School of Maryland, says the state needs 
600 new teachers of white schools each year and 
that the only State Normal School graduated 
thirty-four last year and this year there will be 
few more. 

As thirty-four is to 600 so is the supply to the 
demand or about one for every sixteen needed. 
There are few states that have a more rosy out- 
look. We know one county with the best Nor- 
mal school in the State in the country and only 
one graduate of the school is in a rural school in 
the county. 
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is as good education as 


Scholarship without education is as 
faith without work. 
————#- 9 -0--0-@ -0- 
REJOICE WITH MONTANA 
We have already told our readers of the great 
vote of Montana for a bond issue of $5,000,000 
for the higher institutions of learning on Novem- 
ber 2, but we have not told our readers of a mis- 
chievous attempt to have the Supreme Court de- 
cide that the bond issue was not all right. Now 
we are delighted to report that the Supreme 
Court has handed down a decision validating the 
bonds in every patticular. This means that Chan- 
cellor Edward C. Elliott and the various institu- 
tions will go ahead to great achievements. 
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NAVY EDUCATION SYSTEM 


L. Rk. Alderman’s achievement as head of the 
United States Navy Education is beyond anything 
we have known anyone to achieve out of whole 
cloth in two years anywhere in any way. 

Captain C. Ek. Van Hook, writing officially to 
the officers of the Destroyer Force im the De- 
stroyer Staff College, speaking of the work of 
which Mr, Alderman is the genius and the master 
spirit says: “It is the greatest single idea for the 
advancement of the Navy that has ever been put 
into operation.” 

In another column we use many paragraphs 
of Captain Van Hook’s official letter. It is a not- 
able and noble educational document, one that 
it were well for every ‘school leader to read. 

Gotimae 
o9- Go 

Growling is a mental earthquake, a sliding of 

the foundations with no good intent. 
0 0 0 ge . 
ALL HONOR TO WASHINGTON AND LEE 

Washington and Lee University at Lexington, 
Va., has a record of public service quite note- 
worthy. 





The following is a partial list of important na- 
tional positions held between 1914 and 1919 by 
the representatives of an institution which since 
the Civil War has not averaged a student-attend- 
ance of over 300 men :— 

Secretary of War. 

Ambassador to Great 

Ambassador to Italy. 

Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Solicitor-General of the United States. 


Britain. 


Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States. 

Two Judges of the United States Court of 
Claims. 

General Counsel of the United States Food 
Administration. 

Joint Chairman of the National War Labor 


Board. 
Secretary of the National War Labor Board. 
Chief of Legal Divisions, Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 
the American 
terparliamentary Union. 
Chairman of the Senate 
tary Affairs, 
Chairman of 
tary Affairs. 
Chairman of 
and Currency. 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 


President of Section of the In- 


Mili- 


Committee on 


the House Committee on Mili- 


Senate Committee on Banking 


Chairman of the Tlouse Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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BERKELEY’S RECORD 

There are now enrolled and in attendance 
upon the University of California at Berkeley 
9,967 students and 3,987 are in the branches of 
the State University, making a remarkable total 
of 13,954. When one thinks of this university of 
even the recent past the present enrollment 
seems fabulous. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


York, has made as many large contributions to 
educational progress through the promotion of 
instigations of appreciative studies of unique de- 
partures from broad and easy way into straight 
and narrow educational paths as any one in 


A. ROSS HILL, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who has resigned to become 
vice-president of the American Red Cross, has 
been a noble educational leader. His letter of 
resignation has this paragraph :— 

“It is not easy to contemplate severing rela- 
tions with an institution to which I have given 
the best that was in me for almost eighteen years, 
and for the leadership of which I have been re- 
sponsible for practically thirteen years. It has 
become a part of my life; my relations, personal 
and official, with curators, faculty, alumni and 
students have also been such as to make me hesi- 
In his ad- 
ministration the enrollment, buildings and equip- 
ment have been doubled and its income trebled. 


tate long before suggesting this step.” 


ROBERT J. ALEY, president State Univer- 
sity of Maine, has created a remarkable morale 
which prompted 1,100 of the 1,200 students to 
sign a petition for a restoration of compulsory 
chapel attendance after a six months’ experiment 
with its elimination. 


M. E. HAGGERTY, dean of Education, State 
University of Minnesota, is demonstrating ex- 
ceptional power in professional leadership. He 
is one of the younger men who have developed 
high art in directing professional thinking of 
students and teachers in service. 


RICHARD J. LANE, chairman of the Boston 
School Board in 1920, demonstrated great leader- 
ship in education and did his full share in giving 
Boston one of the best School Boards in its his- 
tory, which is saying much. We have never seen 
a better demonstration of professional apprecia- 
tion than that of the Boston Principals’ Club on 
February 12. 

A committee of the Principals’ Club had been 
appointed to voice the appreciation of principals 
and Dr. Charles W. Parmenter spoke for the 
Club and presented an elegantly inscribed “ap- 
preciation” which contained the signatures of all 
Boston principals. Mr. Lane’s response was a 
fine illustration of his appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the school board of 
a great city. 


CHARLES L. ROBINS, Ph. D., State Uni- 
versity of Towa, has a highly attractive presenta- 
tion of socializing education in the classroom 
and in school life indoors and out. His thought 
is constructive and his phrasing fascinating in 
“The Socialized Recitation” (Allyn and Bacon). 


BIRD T. BALDWIN, director of the Towa 
Child Welfare Research Station, is exceptionally 
Wise in evaluating physical and mental measure- 
ments, especially of children out-of-step in school 
work. This is admirably demonstrated in “Stud- 
ies in Experimental Education” (Johns Hop.- 


kins University Press, Baltimore) 


JEAN LEE HUNT, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, 16 West 8th Street, New 


America. She has made the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments an invaluable educational in- 
stitution. 

MAY BLISS DICKINSON, Trinity Court, 
Boston, as chairman of the Mothercraft Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts, is one of the most in- 
fluential factors in making the children of the 
world as well as of Massachusetts well and happy. 
She is making Infant Welfare, especially, a world 
concern. She is the founder of Mothercraft. 
Her motto is: “Mothers cost less than police- 
men.” 


JEROME DOWD, Norman, Oklahoma, head 
of the Department of Sociology, State Univer- 
ity of Oklahoma, a man of high efficiency in 
Social Service, has put the best of himself profes- 
sionally in his new book “Democracy in Amer- 
ica” (Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma 
City). 

J. G. CRABBE, president State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado, and the college had a 
notable illustrated write-up in the Colorado Man- 
ufacturer and Consumer. The State Normal 
School was opened in 1890 and in 1914 Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, as president, secured the leg- 
islation whieh made it the State Teachers Col- 
-ege. The last five years under Dr. Crabbe’s lead- 
ership, the college has made great strides in leg- 
‘lative appropriations, in buildings and equip- 
ment and in enrollment. 

DAVID Bb. LOCKE, superintendent, Rut- 
land, Vt., makes the most heroic recommenda- 
tions for the modernizing of the city schools 
ever known in that city. He would lay a foun- 
dation for educational progress in a survey con- 
ducted on modern but sensible lines. He has 
told the Board of Education and through them 
the citizens about the most serious out-of-date- 
ness of the schools. 


DAVID P. BARROWS, president of the State 
University of California, has matured plans, 
adopted by the Regents of the State University, 
by which the former Los Angeles State Normal 
School, which has been a Southern Branch of the 
University of California for the past year with 
Junior College rank, is to have three vears of 
college work in 1921-22, and four years in 1922- 
23 so that it will result, as Dean E. C. Moore 
says, in a Teachers College equal to anything in 
the country. 

JOHN J. WILLAMAN, University of Minne- 
sota. is one of the most competent writers on 
the successful practice of agriculture among the 
teachers of the day and his Vocational Chemis 
ry (Lippincott’s) is as helpful a book from the 
standpoint of science in action as we have seen. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN EVENTFUL WEEK. 

Last week was an eventful week, with both 
houses of Congress engaged in a desperate 
scramble to clear up accumulations of business 
and reconcile differences on pending bills: with 
the outgoing and incoming Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents exchanging courtesies: with Mr. Wil- 
son spending the last moments of his administra- 
tion signing bills which, without his signature, 
would have gone into the discard, or been car- 
ried over to the next Congress: and with Mr. 
Harding giving final consideration to the compo- 
sition of his Cabinet, and, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, outlining, with characteristic directness and 
simplicity, the policies which he intends to pur- 
sue in national and international affairs. A sad 
incident of the week was the death on Wednes- 
day of ex-Speaker “Champ” Clark, member of 
Congress since 1892, speaker for eight years, and 
Democratic leader of the House up to the day 
of his death. 

PANAMA AND COSTA RICA AT WAR. 

Panama and Costa Rica are at war over the 
possession of the Coto district, near the Pacific 
frontier. Hostilities were begun ‘by Costa Rican 
forces which occupied territory held by Panama. 
A presidential decree was issued by Panama on 
February 26 declaring that the country had 
been invaded, and calling on all Panamaians be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty to register 
for military service. The situation created by 
this struggle is a delicate one for the United 
‘States, because of its possession of the Canal 
Zone, and the necessity of protecting the Panama 
Canal against attack. Panama was persuaded to 
disarm after the completion of the Canal treaty, 
and has been in a defenseless. condition since. 
This explains its appeal to this country for the 
necessary war materials. 

THE GERMAN OFFER AT LONDON. 

When the German delegates reached London, 
and on March 1 presented Germany’s* counter- 
proposals for a settlement of the German indem- 
nity, it appeared that they were disposed to 
dicker over offers falling far short of the Allies’ 
requirements. In place of the Allies’ demand for 
approximately 11,300,000,000 pounds sterling, 
they were only prepared to offer 2,500,000,000 
pounds sterling, of which they claimed that 1,000, 
000,000 pounds sterling had already been paid in 
money and supplies. They also stipulated that 
Silesia should remain German, and that free com- 
mercial privileges should be restored to Germany 
throughout the world. The British Prime Min- 
ister declared that the German government ap- 
peared to have a complete misunderstanding of 
the realities of the position, and immediately ad- 
journed the conference. 

FORCE IF NECESSARY. 

The conclusion which the representatives of 
the Allied Powers reached, in their conference at 
London, was that the German proposals fell so 


far short of what was demanded that they mer- 
ited “neither examination nor discussion.” It was 
decided that force must be used, if necessary, to 
bring Germany to a better understanding of the 
Allied demands. Lloyd-George, who had been 
averse to any use of force in compelling German 
compliance, accepted the French point of view, 
and consented to the use of armed forces to the 
extent of the occupation of Mannheim by British, 
French and Belgian troops, and also of the Ruhr 
ports on the Rhine. There was a remarkable 
agreement of all shades of opinion upon this 
course, in the English press, even in journals 
which had been accounted pacifist. 

THE FARM LOAN ACT DECLARED VALID. 

The United States Supreme Court, on Febru- 
ary 28, rendered a decision declaring valid the 
Farm Loan Act designed to assist the agricultural 
development of the United States by providing 
readily accessible credits to farmers through fed- 
eral land banks. The Court held that Congress 
had full authority to establish the land banks, and 
to exempt their bonds from State taxation. Com- 
missioner Lobdell of the Farm Loan Board an- 
nounces that there will be an immediate issue of 
farm loan bonds “to an undeterminate amount” 
to finance the hundred of millions of dollars in 
loans which had already been approved by the 
board, but had been held up waiting the approval 
of the Court. 

A NEW DRIVE AT BUILDING TRUSTS. 

A new drive was begun at the building trusts 
March 1, when the federal grand jury at New 
York found indictments against seventy-four 
corporations and forty individuals under the 
Sherman anti-trust law for forming and main- 
taining a “cement trust” to create a monopoly in 
the cement trade. The corporations and indi- 
viduals named in the indictments are scattered 
over twenty states. The combine which they 
have brought about has succeeded, it is charged, 
in maintaining prices, dividing territory, limiting 
output, and determining who should be allowed 
to buy cement, and for what purposes it should 
be used. The trust was formed and controlled 
originally by half a dozen of the largest manu- 
facturers, who had. drawn the others into it by 
persuasion or threats, until they were able to 
eliminate all competition. The outcome of the 
trial will be watched with keen interest. 

HETTRICK SENT TO JAIL. 

John T. Hettrick, the New York lawyer who 
originated and administered the so-called “Code 
of Practice” in the building trades, and, co-opet- 
ating with Robert P. Brindell, president of the 
Building Trades’ Council, exercised so despotic 
a control over building operations that It was 
practically impossible for a contractor who was 
not in the combine to get a contract, or for 4 
workman who did not carry a Brindell “privilege 
card”—price $10—to get a job, was found guilty 
of conspiracy and coercion in the Court of Gens 
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eral Sessions at New York, February 24, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. Brindell had pre- 
ceded him to the penitentiary. More charges 
and trials await them both. These are the definite 
results of the Lockwood Committee’s work, with 


Samuel Untermyer the chief prosecutor. 
A REVOLT AGAINST REVOLT. 

If despatches from Riga and Moscow are to be 
credited, the Soviet government at Petrograd is 
threatened with overthrow by a succession of re- 
volts among the people, who are demanding an 
increase Of the bread ration, the convocation of 
a constituent assembly and other reforms. The 
10th reserve regiment of the Red army is re- 
ported to be in mutiny, and fierce fighting has 
taken place on Vassily island. The truth appears 
to be that, while the Soviet government purports 
to be a government of the proletariat, it is in 
fact a more absolute tyranny than existed when 
the Czars were in power, requiring complete sub- 
mission to the will of the little group at the head, 
and ordering the summary execution, without 
trial, of anyone who ventures to disobey its com- 
mands. | 
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ENGLISH IN BUSINESS* 


BY W, J, BUTTON 





The business world today offers great induce- 
ments to well prepared young men and young 
women, and while the expression, “preparation 
for business,” is somewhat general and indefinite, 
there are certain simple fundamentals that an ap- 
plicant for business must master. 

He must, of course, be quick and accurate in 
numbers, must be able to write a good hand, 
should know the practical elements of keeping 
accounts, and as a matter of general intelligence 
should have some knowledge of geography and 
history. 

But the branch of education which is of most 
direct and intimate value to a business man, as 
well as to a professional man, ts the English lan- 
guage. In this subject there are certain practical 
acquirements or attainments without which the 
applicant is at great disadvantage, if not entirely 
unfit to perform the duties of the position to 
which he aspires. Without a good practical 
command of common English forms and con- 
struction he carries a heavy handicap. The 
more he knows of the laws and definitions of 
English grammar the better prepared is he for 
his daily round. 

The average employer does not ask for liter- 
ary culture, for familiarity with Shakespeare or 
other great lights of literature. But those posi- 
tions which promise the greatest rewards of life 
require that the tvro know how to use his mother 
tongue somewhat as it ought to be used; that he 
shall have a fair sized fund of words to express 
his ideas, that he shall have the power to put the 
tight word in the right place, that in oral speech 





*This is from 


a personal friendly letter to the editor, 
but it 


is too good not to be passed along. 
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he shall be clear-cut and correct in expression, 
that in written composition he shall be depend- 
able in the use of the capital letter, in spelling, im 
punctuation, in arrangement of subject matter, in 
folding and filing papers, and in many other de- 
tails. 

The better equipped the youngster is in the 
use of English the better chance he stands to suc- 
ceed in this day of hard and keen competition. 
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SCHOOLS ON A BUSINESS BASIS 
BY N. D. SHOWALTER 
Cheney, Washington 
[From the National School Digest.] 

I am tremendously interested in seeing the 
public schools of this country put on a more per- 
manent business basis. I am interested in having 
a revenue provided which is fundamentaliy cor- 
rect and based upon the largest possible unit of 
taxation. Inequalities found in the plan of dis- 
trict financing make the principle of “equal edu- 
cational opportunity” impossible. Our states 
have written into their constitutions a guarantee 
to maintain a uniform public school system in the 
interest of all the children. No doubt our consti- 
tutional framers meant well when they assumed 
this obligation. In most cases, thowever, the 
obligation which the state assumed was superim- 
posed immediately upon the small district units. 
At any rate, very few of the states of the Union 
have actually assumed their obligation tn ~pro- 
viding a uniform system of public schools with 
equal opportunities for all the children within the 
state. Since revenue is the basis of making the 
school organization effective, this should be 
taken equitably from all of the taxable property 
in a manner to serve in the best way all educa- 
tional interests of the children of the state. The 
largest possible unit, then, must be used in this 
connection, and the state must needs form that 
unit. It is at once recognized that, if each of our 
states were willing to assume its full obligation 
and make possible equal education opportunities 
within the state, we should still have inequality 
represented by our forty-eight allied states in the 
Union. That is to say, some states have a better 
financial basis than others. Again some states 
have a more serious educational problem to meet 
than have others, and this in itself would consti- 
tute inequality. Such an inequality, however, can 
only be remedied by national subsidy, and this is 
really necessary in order to overcome the very 
last barrier which will make education serve the 
Nation as a whole in the largest way possible. 
And the Nation must be deeply concerned in the 
character of its citizenship throughout the entire 
territory represented by its sovereign states. One 
section of the country is equally important with 
that of any other in its building of a strong type 
of citizenry. The nation will fail to reach the 
zenith of its possibilities if it continues to over- 
look the real obligation of education and fails to 
appreciate that intelligence is the fundamental 
basis of progress and happiness. 












THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT IN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 

BY HENRY §&. 

Oberlin, Ohio 


CURTIS 


There has never before been a moment like 
the present in physical training, when the dreams 
of half a century seem immediately possible. 

From the draft and the experience of the 
Army, and the demand that our young men shall 
be fit to serve if the country calls, there has come 
a new interest in health and physical fitness. 
During the last four years twenty states have 
passed laws which have put physical training and 
health teaching into the program of their public 
schools. There is also an active interest in prac- 
tically every state where no such step has thus 
far been taken. 

The National Education Association in its 
meeting at Salt Lake last summer passed a reso- 
lution endorsing this campaign and calling upon 
the National Government to furnish the funds. 

The Republican party had as one of the planks 
in its platform the furnishing of physical train- 
ing to every child in the public schools of Amer- 
ica, and Senator Harding in several of his cam- 
paign speeches referred to this measure with ap- 
proval. The Republican party has such a major- 
ity in both the House and Senate that it can have 
no excuse for not carrying out its pledges to the 
people. It seems likely that some measure pro- 
viding aid from the National Treasury will be 
passed, 

There stand at present upon the calendar of 
the House and Senate two bills, both of which 
may be considered as administration bills. One 
of these is the Smith-Towner bill creating a Na- 
tional Department of Education. In this bill 
there is provision of $20,000,000 for furnish- 
ing universal physical training. The other bill 
is the Fess-Capper bill, which would provide for 
1921 $10,000,000 and after that $1 for each child 
in the public schools where the communities are 


furnishing direction and the necessary facilities. 


for gymnastics, play and games. 

With such large assistance from the National 
Government in the offering and with the prece- 
dent of the twenty states which have already 
made physical training compulsory, and the gen- 
eral feeling of the need of something of this sort, 
throughout the country, it should not be diffi- 
cult to get a satisfactory bill through any of our 
State Legislatures. It is mainly a question of 
getting an influential person to stand behind the 
bill, and then a little pushing by those interested. 
Any man who has an opportunity to father a bill 
of this sort may well regard it as an opportunity, 
because it is almost sure to pass if it has the 
proper backing. 

If an effective system is to be established, how- 
ever, sentiment must be created for it among the 
people though there never was a time before 
when the public was so ready or when the re- 
sponse was likely to be so good. But the crux 
of the situation is the normal schools. [f play 
and physical training are to come into the pro- 
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gram all normal students and summer students 
must receive some training in the principles and 
objects involved, and in the games which must 
furnish the larger part of this training. A strong 
course with abundant opportunity to practice 
with the students in the training schooi should 
be introduced into each normal, with especially 
strong courses in all summer schools, that the 
older teachers may get the point of view, and at 
least some slight preparation to carry out the 
new requirements. 

It is to be feared that the 
training that is now being given in normal 
schools is not of a sort to be a real preparation 
to the teachers to organize this work with their 
students, or to give them pleasure in the type of 
play which will be found in the school yards; 
for most of the normal schools are putting the 
play emphasis for women on basketball, hockey 
and tennis, none of which are found on the yards 
of most elementary schools, and which are not 
suited to any except the strongest children in the 
seventh and eighth grades. For the men the 
emphasis is usually on baseball and football and 
gymnastics, for which there are no facilities at 
most elementary schools. 

The National Education Association 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE TODAY. 

Even in this day of consolidated schools, the 
state of Iowa alone has 11,000 little one-room 
schools, standing in the groves of maples and 
elms or alone on the prairies. In 1919 the gen- 
eral assembly awoke to undreamed-of conditions 
of scholarship and discipline in these schools. It 
passed a law making a “standard one-room 
school” and appropriating $100,000 for aid. The 
work of standardizing is proceeding rapidly un- 
der the leadership of Miss Kate Francis, in- 
spector of rural schools. 

To spur on the boys and girls of these schools, 
Superintendent P. £. MecClenahan started a con- 
test. Papers on the fundamental subjects were 
written by the eighth grade pupils and sent in to 
the county headquarters to be marked. Then 
the papers of all the county winners were sent to 
the state headquarters and carefully compared. 
Fifteen boys and fifteen girls were chosen as the 
best eighth grade students in the district schools 
of the state. 

The contest has created an unusual interest 
throughout the state and the superintendent 
hopes to continue this interest to the end that 
every citizen in the state shall be educated. 

O00 0 20 

“Who's Who and Why” at Atlantic City will be 

the feature of the issue of March 17. 
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will meet 











Teacher—“Johnny, can you tell me what they raise in 
Mexico ?” 

Johnny—“I know what you want me to say, ma’am, but 
ma told me not to _ talk Legion 
Weekly. 


rough.”—American 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS. 
[The New York Times.] 

America has been sending men to Oxford since 190+. 
The full quota has never been filled; 351 men were ap- 
pointed during the years 1904 to 1914. The survey stops 
at 1914. 

Of the men about whom the facts are known, says the 
survey, ninety-nine have published books or articles. It 
continues: “The professional standing of these men will 
in many cases depend more on these publications than on 
their academic honors. It is not possible, of course, to 
rate their value here, but it is interesting to note that 
the subjects range from technical topics, such as the ‘Law 
of the Hendecasyllable’ and ‘The Action of Chlorine on 
Phenyl-Carbamide’ to matters of general interest, such as 
‘The Interpretation of the “Bone Dry” Prohibition 
Law. ” . 

This is a summary of the present occupations of the 
Rhodes scholars :— 

Education 


bik BSS Gwielowhe pun baie ann oe ed ee eee eee 114 
Divided : 

College Presidents, deans, etc. --........ 7 

Other: collet “Gee oe cs dies os aa ceed R4 

Educational administration .............. 7 

SOCONGATy SENOWE cies is ena sivecds 11 

Full time, law, theology, medicine ...... ) 
a =n: kD aaR SER en een a Shen Rae e eaalea cece 72 
ee ee OPE ert ee fA 5 Ok ete ke ntecaie oe 
Social and religious work (including twelve ministers) 23 
Cerne - GEDWEOE 5 3 vic ax tate aad adeaau ass beaeaab lobia 15 
Graduate or professional students --.............. 10 
RIE WDE 6 sa can dates a mcacainan. os diaweu pauls soe 10 
PAOey BHO BOMGEIE scadasa sour ssdeaeceenanenaan Car g 
REE. MONEE ars we? aNicicora ean derek maamenwe snes bae 7 
DOOONG tad saecs sboaeaadean teRaviwns 1 
Poor health ...... Sie seit oa tine seus ah aia ani Arse eae andes the 2 
MEE hts Kiwanis MR Rota Rte Ga we eae” Peale 303 


48 unaccounted for or dead. 

Attention is called to the fact that the oldest of the men 
are between the ages of 35 and 40, and the youngest be- 
tween 25 and 30. That, in a measure, may account for 
the predominance of teaching positions. The inclusion of 
seventeen men in “Who’s Who” is taken as an indication 
of success in the choices of men who were sent to Oxford. 

—o 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON. 

The Classical Club joined the Classical Association 
of Massachusetts in a profitable and spirited meeting at 
Harvard recently. William Reed, president of the club, 
in his word of welcome urged each member of the club 
to interest persons other than teachers in the cause of 
the classics. Earl W. Taylor gave a detailed account of 
his experience in correcting College Entrance Board 
Examinations, and demonstrated that full justice is 
given to each candidate. Miss E. Carletta Wiswall re- 
viewed the work now going on in “Vocational Latin,” 
and outlined the methods pursued in her classes in the 





Melrose High. It is encouraging to note that Latin is 
now a required study in this school for all pupils in the 
Secretarial course. 

A “living model,” clad in ancient costume, “featured” 
the address of Miss Grace W. Ripley, illustrating the 
connection between the past and present. Miss Grace T. 
Blanchard demonstrated the practical value of Latin for 
saleswomen and salesmen. Professor A. J. Inglis’ ad- 
dress on the subject of the application of the principles 
of modern psychology to the teaching of Greek and 
Latin was of unusual interest. 


A ROYAL WELCOME TO THE NEW WORLD. 
BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


It's my good fortune to go to the city each morning on 
a train coming through from Fall River. I have fre- 
quently noticed people who I felt sure were newly arrived 
immigrants coming from New York by steamer and then 
taking at Fall River the train to Boston. They look like 
new comers, their dress is often strange, they have an 
air of expectancy as though on the eve of some great 
adventure. They seem a little excited and very wide 
awake. I’m sure my train is thus patronized because at 
the South Station there are always many people waiting 
with the same kind of expectancy for incoming friends. 
Often forty or fifty people will be standing at the gate 
scanning intently every face in the detraining throng. 
These waiting friends themselves, as a_ rule, look as 
though of foreign birth. All this is my introduction to 
the statement that I saw this morning just after I left 
the train, a sight so touching and beautiful that I shall 
never forget it and shall always recall it with pleasure. 

On each side of the platform were people standing 
looking in the faces of the passengers just alighted. 
Suddenly a beautiful girl, perhaps twenty years old, well 
and stylishly dressed, sprang forward and clasped in 
her arms an old woman, poorly dressed, with a sort of 
black hood upon her head, and showered upon her face 
a perfect storm of kisses on cheek and lips and brow 
adoring, happy kisses, telling the story of a mighty love 
which separation had only intensified. Her mother (1 
know it was her mother) with radiant face received 
her beautiful daughter’s loving welcome to her home in 
the New World. The one young, alert, attractive, the 
very type of America itself, out-pouring her great wealth 
of affection upon the other, worn by the pitiless years, 
bent and made old by toil and anxiety, the symbol of the 
Old World, war-weary and sorrow-smitten. What an 
appealing subject for the artist's brush or the poet's pen! 
I can picture them as I write, united, not to part, in their 
home in the land of the free, where even age is made 
young again by new hopes and opportunities, and youth 
may achieve its fondest aspirations. 

Silman 
AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


One of the chief reasons for the present backward posi- 
tion of the United States in the educational race has been 
the refusal of the public to believe it possible for any 
other country to have a better school system. There was 
a time when the United States was first in the world with 
its public schools. Following our usual habit, we swelled 
with pride over the fact and rested right there. The brag 
about our superlative schools blinded us to the fact that 
we could remain first only by continuing to go ahead. In 
the meantime other countries that at first had nothing to 
boast about quietly went ahead and passed us. 

The answer to the problem of making our schools effi- 
cient has not been found. It is a far more difficult prob- 
lem than that confronting any European educational sys- 
tem. The special difficulty rises out of our American 
democratic theory. As every man is as good as another, 
every child is entitled to an education that will fit him 
to be equal to any one else. But since, in spite of our 
theory, it is impossible for more than eight and one- 
quarter American boys out of any generation to rise to 
the Presidency, what the child needs is a training that will 
best fit him for a life of earning his own living. The 
American public demands both things. The schools try 
to answer the demand and do neither thing well. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. By Leon C. 
Marshall and Leverett S. Lyon, both of the University 
of Chicago. New York: The 
Cloth. Illustrated. 503 pp. 
This is a study of Economics that is certainly bracing 

intellectually and invigorating civically. It is as much a 

book on sociology and civics as on economics. It deals 

with the social structures in terms of what they do. It 
deals only with things that function. 
It is refreshing to findsa book on economics that does 


Macmillan Company. 


not reverently worship traditions. It is a relief to find 
authors who dare to omit all “stuff” that has not 
functioned in our day. At the same time the past is 


magnified when it was the birth time of anything that is 

now alive. 

The facts are not dried, but rather dehydrated so that 
when they function they have all the color and flavor of 
the day when they first functioned. 

The book is well put together and the introduction 
of Problems after each Study adds materially to the 
value of the book, especially for class use. We are much 
interested in every feature of this subject, and are gen- 
uinely appreciative of the way it is presented. 

THE NEW BEACON PRIMER. By 
Beautifully illustrated in black 
Blanche Fisher Laite. Boston, New 
Ginn and Company. 

The Beacon Method is universally known and widely 
used, and The New Beacon “brand new” in 
content and in illustration. It is certainly a fascinating 
reader made with the utmost pedagogical skill and artis- 
tic masterfulness. The selections are made with special 
reference to the interests of the little folk. A sharp 
distinction is made between phonic words, which are 
learned by the Beacon phonic method, and the non-phonic 
words which are learned as sight words. 

A special feature of the Beacon method is that it ties 
the vowel to the initial instead of the final consonant, 
blending the word as it is pronounced. It has no 
diacritical marks. The purpose is to give the child from 
the start independent power in word recognition. 


James G. Sassett, 
and in 


York, 


colors by 
Chicago : 


Primer is 





THE WRITER’S ART: BY THOSE WHO HAVE 
PRACTICED IT. Selected and Arranged by Rollo 
Walter Brown. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and 19 East 47th street, New York. 
The twenty-eight essays chosen from the 

successful authors, on the technique of composition, are 

of exceptional interest and scholastic value to teachers of 
the art of writing as well as to those who would master 
the writer’s art. 


Writings of 


If anything can modernize the teaching 
of the art of writing this book should do it. Professir 
Brown's attitude of mind is seen in this paragraph :*To- 
day one of the serious dangers in the teaching of com- 
position is the made-to-order recipe for literary gains. 

The course must be scrupulously complete—so 
complete that a student who has taken it runs serious 
risk of feeling that it would be useless or foolish or even 
dangerous for him either to literary 
recipe of any one else or to do any experimenting on his 
own initiative.” 


investigate the 


There are twenty-eight masterpieces by literary crafts- 
men who here make notable contributions to the promo- 
tion of their art. 

One of the most appetizing chapters in the book is 
from the New York Sun, “Words That Laugh and Cry.” 
Here are a few sentences: “Feelings are no more visible 
in words that hold than electricity is visible on the wire; 
and yet they are there, always ready to respond when the 
right test is applied by the right person. . You dont 





find feelings in written words unless there were feelings. 
in the man who used them you won't get the tears 
out unless you put them in. Art won't put them there. 

It isn’t the way. the words are strung together that 
makes Lincoln's GettySburg speech immortal, but the 
feelings that were in the man. But how do such little, 
plain words manage to keep their grip on such feelings? 
That is the miracle.” 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. By 
Stopes. New York: G. P. 
252 pp. 

This is a book of inestimable value to young married 


Carmichael 
Cloth. 


Marie 


Putnam’s Sons. 


people, to those who are soon to be married. 
language with a beautiful spirit. 

In “Radiant Motherhood” the joys and difficulties of 
young parents treated helpful perception, the 
glory, power, and sacrifice of motherhood are made clear 
by dealing frankly with the physical and psychological! 
states of the mother-to-be; nor is the for- 
gotten, as the author displays her power of understand- 
ing and helping to remove the difficulties and distresses 
of the young husband. 


It is plain 
with 


are 


father-to-be 


The chapters are of unique help to the modern man 
clearly the nature-imposed' 
difficulties from those entirely artificial, and those which 


and woman by separating 


are today general, but which by knowledge can be com- 


pletely conquered. The author creates round the sub- 
ject the light of beauty and joy springing from true 
understanding. Were all mothers and fathers to know 


what is in this book, and use its wisdom, a few decades- 
would see the human race transformed and irradiated. 


THE COMMON-WORD SPELLERS. Book One for 
first to fourth grades. Book Two for fifth to eighth 
grades. By Ervine Eugene Ph. D. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

The Common-Word Spellers contain only the common 
words needed in 


Lewis, 


intercourse. The gradation is 
based on the scientific testing of what the children of 
each grade are able to do. 


written 


The words are classified on 
for teaching purposes. The phonetics 
for his. 


a phonetic basis 


a child learns in his reading is made an asset 


spelling. They give special teaching on how to syllabi- 
cate words in written work; make provision for teach- 
ing the proper use of the dictionary; provide standard 
tests for every year above the first, and work out the 
necessary reviews of words in a thoroughgoing way, in- 


cluding semi-annual “spelldowns” by which to check re- 
sults. 
The Common-Word Spellers make practical use of 


rules for the spelling, syllabication, and pronunciation of 
words; are attractively illustrated, and relate the work 
in spelling to that in written composition. 





THE SCHOLAR’S LARGER LIFE. By James L. Hill, 
DD: The Stratford Cloth. 
These eighteen addresses are among the latest of Dr. 

Hill’s public efforts. 


Boston: Company. 


He had a unique personality which 


has pervaded whatever he has said or written. These 
addresses have a richness of sentiment and a fullness of 
experience quite unusual. Those who have enjoyed 


hearing him in the years of his great activity will appre- 
ciate this opportunity to read his vitalizing essays. 
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Medicine. 











Oculists and Physiciane 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 
Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciens 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. LiL 

















VALPARAISO 


be beginning, intermediate 


The expenses are the lowest. 
twelve weeks. 


Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 





Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Summer School of Valparaiso Univer- 


HE 
T sity will open May 31, 1921 and will con- 


tinue twelve weeks. An .exceptional op- 
portunity is offered to combine the summer va- 
cation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 


and 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Fine 
Arts, Public Speaking, Com- 
merce, Engineering, Chemistry 


and Pharmacy, Physical Education 


Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors 
Tuition $25.00 for the term of 


Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 
where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning 
courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D., President 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


INDIANA 


advanced 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
@chools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
ansertion. 


Meetings to be Held 











MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

1-2 North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Wayne. President O 
pe 3imson, Oakland; secretary, 
Marjorie Parmenter, Pierce. 

7-9: Kighth Annual Convention of 
Schoolmen’s Week at University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Secretary of General Committee, 
Leroy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of [Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 
James H. tisley, superintendent 


of schools, Owensboro. 


MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 1 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4-6: Annual Conference of Sehool 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham 

16-18: National Association of 

School Accounting and _ Business 

Officials of Public Schools, at De- 

troit, Mich. President, George F. 

Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 

retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 

illinois. 





JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OCTOBER 





12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, This city has decided 
to grant women and men_ teachers 
equal pay in the high schools. The 


new salary schedules went into effect 
January 1. For the _ present the 
women’s salaries will be raised to 
the level of the men’s; the latter will 
not be changed. In the past differ- 
ences between the two have ranged 
as high as thirty dollars a month. 


ILLINOIS. 


Murphysboro Township has voted 
bonds by a vote of 4 to 1 to erect 
addition to high school buildings. 
Through the efforts of Principal M. 


N. Todd the enrollment has been 
doubled in the past two years. 
CHICAGO. By recent count 


Northwestern University, Chicago 
and Evanston departments, had a 
total registration of 7,398 students 
during the current year, 1920-1921. 
This is a matter of some 600 more 
than the year 1919-1920, and may 
lift Northwestern a peg in the list 
of “big ten” universities in America. 

CHICAGO. Because of the large 
attendance of teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the sum- 
mer quarter, more than 150 courses 
especially designed for teachers will 
be offered in the College of Educa- 
tion during the coming summer. 
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When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


These include courses in the history 
of education, educational adminis- 
tration and supervision, educational 
psychology, home economics (in- 
cluding food and nutrition, home 
management, institution economics, 
and household art), natural science, 
kindergarten - primary education, 
and art and industrial education. In 
addition to the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education, more than 
twenty-five from other institutions 
wil] give instruction. 


INDIANA 


Indiana educators approved a 


plan for a state-wide school survey 
at a meeting of the Indiana School- 
men’s Club. O. H. Williams, super- 
intendent of teacher training, out- 
lined the plans, presenting the sys- 
tem now in use in eight states which 
calls for a commission of five men 
appointed by the state with sufficient 
funds to call in specialists in the 
survey work. 

Mr. Williams says: “The recent 


ranking of Indiana as seventeenth in 
the school systems of the country has 
caused a great deal of discussion 
and has given rise to a loss of confi- 
dence in the schools. The survey 
would answer all questions arising 
from this classification.” 
EVANSVILLE. The Civic Parent- 
Teacher Club is endeavoring to raise 
$150 to be used to save children 
from work in factories and permit- 


ting them to continue in school. 
Many of the clubs have donated 
their part, others are ready with 


their donations and others have yet 
to report 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


SPRINGFIELD 





Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








IOWA. 


Scholarship contests in the rural 
schools of lowa were conducted re- 
cently under the supervision of the 
State ‘department of education. As 
a result, fifteen boys and fifteen girls 
were chosen as the best eighth-grade 
students in the district schools of 
the state, and their pictures were 
printed in a broadside ,issued by the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The contest was inaugurated with 
the idea of emphasizing the  funda- 
mental things in the rural schools 
and of stimulating the activities in 
scholarship. 

KANSAS. 

A movement to consolidate all the 
schools of Pratt County is in prog- 
ress. Consolidated schools have 
been organized at Preston, Byers, 
and Cullison. Campaigns are now 
on for the organization of consoli- 
dated schools at Croft, Coats, Saw- 
yer, Iuka, and Glendale Rural High 
School, and for the extension of 
the Preston, Byers and Cullison 
schools. 

Some of the districts in the north- 
ern part of the county have joined 
with the Antrim High School in 
Stafford county and _ several dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the 
county have joined the Isabel High 
School in Barber county. The 
Pratt High School is making an ef- 
fort to consolidate out-lying terri- 
tory. None of the proposed con- 
solidated districts will have a valu- 
ation of less than $2,000,000. 

Miss Grace Heaton is superinten- 
dent of the Pratt County schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Six years ago Massachusetts had 
no State-supported system of univer- 
sity extension. The work of this 
division was begun early in 1916, 
with a few students, a few instruc- 
tors, and far fewer courses than are 
offered now. But since that modest 
beginning every year has greatly in- 
creased the demand for extension 
courses and has added remarkably to 
the service which the division is giv- 
ing to the people of the Common- 
wealth. 

In 1916, 2,300 enrollments were re- 
ceived. During the following year 
more than 3,600 new enrollments 


came in; while 1918 brought over 
5,000 new students in classes alone, 
in addition to nearly 1,/00 corres- 
pondence students. That record was 
more than doubled in 1919, in both 
classes and correspondence; and last 
year’s enrollments went above 28,000. 
Present indications are that there will 
be this year a total class and corre- 
spondence enrollment numbering _be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000. Since 1917 
the demand for university extension 
courses has increased about 1,000 per 
cent. 

Classes in Americanization — sub- 
jects are also being organized in con- 
nection with the work of this divi- 
sion. Thousands of foreign-born 
men and women join these classes 
and are taught to read and write 
English and to understand the forms 
of American government, so_ that 
they may become citizens. In the 
968 Americanization classes organ- 
ized in Massachusetts last year there 
was an enrollment of over 15,000 
students, in addition to the regular 
university extension enrollment men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Students include men and women 
in many professions and occupations. 
Mechanics have enrolled for more 
thorough training in their trades; 
automobile owners have come for in- 
struction in the operation and main- 
tenance of their cars; clerks and 
bookkeepers have applied for courses 
in business management and account- 
ancy. College educated men and 
women representing more than 150 
American colleges and _ universities 
and forty-three foreign universities 
have studied with the Division. 

Those who have gone through one 
course frequently re-enroll immedi- 
ately in another, and encourage their 
friends to apply with them. When 
enough persons 'in one city or town 
wish to take the same _ course, a 
class is formed. Requests are being 
received constantly from communi- 
ties all over the state asking for the 
formation of classes. During 1920, 
462 university extension classes were 
held in the cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth. 


ANDOVER. Matthew S. Mc- 
Curdy, the oldest member of the fac- 
ulty of Phillips Andover Academy, 
and the head of the Department of 
Mathematics, died February 16, aged 
seventy-one years. He was_ grad- 








uated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1873. His death was due to 
an injury received February 6, when 
he was hit by an automobile. 

CHARLEMONT. O. A. Morton 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Charlemont-Hawley-Heath and 
Rowe district, succeeding r.. 
Jamison, who goes to Shelburne 
Falls. Mr. Morton takes up his 
work April 1. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Something more than 
fifty per cent. of the force of 4,332 
teachers and administrative officials 
employed in Detroit public schools 
send themselves to school each week. 
From the East, North and West, by 
auto, car and on foot each week an 
army of teachers, more than two 
thousand strong, go to the Central 
High School where the Teachers 
College evening sessions are held. 
For two hours the teachers stay, lis- 
tening to lectures, taking notes, ask- 
ing and answering questions. These 
teachers are not paid to go to 
school. Attendance is purely volun- 
tary. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. This city has adopted a 
plan whereby high school students as 
a part of the regular course go into 
the city’s stores to work in order to 
get actual practical experience in 
salesmanship. High school of com- 
merce pupils report for duty at the 


BROWN 


(ALBERT EDMUND) 


Formerly Director Department of 
Music, State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Singer and Leader of Singing 


National Education § Association 
Department of Superintendence 
(Atlantic City) 





Republican National Convention 
(Chicago) 
Etc., etc. 
May be engaged for Conventions 
and large meetings where the sing- 
ing can be made a feature. 


Address: Lowell, Mass. 
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GREGG SHORTHAND LEADS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Gregg Shorthand has been indorsed by adoption by more than 87% of the Boards of Education in the 
United States whose high schools teach shorthand. I} 
_ _ The percentage of cities and towns in each state w hose high schools teach Gregg Shorthand exclusively | 
is indicated on the map by colored areas and the figures; all other systems combined, white. 
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The following table showing the growth of shorthand in the public high schools of the United States 
from 1914 to 1921, is based on the number of cities and towns whose high schools teach shorthand: 


White areas—All other systems. 
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Percentage 


Date. Total. Gregg. Other Systems. Teaching Gregg. 

1914 1,837 986 851 53% | 
1915 2,113 1,250 863 59% 
1916 2,414 1,559 855 64% 
1917 2 692 1,899 793 70% | 
1918 2,899 2,171 728 75 % 
1919 3,321 2,652 669 R0 & 
1920 3,677 3,053 624 83 % 

1921 4,101 3,593 508 87.62 % 


equals more than the total number TEACHING other systems. 


| 
The GAIN in the number of public school systems adopting Gregg Shorthand during the year 1920 } 
| 
| 


No other idea in the commercial educational field has ever beenindorsed bysuch a large percentage of schools and teachers. 
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Boston 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
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stores to which they are assigned 
each day during the regular school 
hours, &:30 A. M. to 3:15 P. M. and 
learn retailing from the practical 
standpoint. Managers of departments 
give record cards equivalent to school 
reports for each student. No pupil, 
however, is permitted to elect to take 
this salesmanship course until he or 
she has completed two years of regu- 
lar high school work. Students who 
avail themselves of this opportunity 
receive no pay for the first three 
months, but at the end of that time 
twenty-five cents an hour for nine 
months is paid. 
NEW JERSEY. 

HOBOKEN. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual exhibition and closing exer- 
cises of the Girls’ Evening Voca- 
tional School, Hoboken, were held 
March 1 in the Library building. 
This event marked the growth in 
a quarter of a century from an eve- 
ning class in sewing to a school 
comprising classes in dressmaking, 
sewing, embroidery, millinery, cook- 








ing, hairdressing and manicuring, 
with a registration of 450. 

While courses are _ intended 
mainly for home economics, many 
graduates from the dressmaking, 
millinery, embroidery, hairdressing 
and manicuring classes are able to 
turn their knowledge into gainful 
activities. Those who complete the 
various courses become recipients 
of certificates, which are given for 
scholarship, but not for length of 
time spent in the school. Sixty girls 
received these certificates. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. The condition of 
the unskilled labor market has had 
its effect on the boys and girls who 
left school when wages were inflated 
due to war conditions, a survey of 
the New York City educational sys- 
tem shows. 

Day high school registers show a 
gain of more than 3,500 over one 
year ago and elementary schools an 
increase of 25,824 students. Gains 


——— : — = —— 


are also recorded in the training and 
special schools. 


MOUNT VERNON. Secret fra- 
ternities in high schools are un- 
democratic in nature, injure school 
spirit and discipline, and tend to set 
examples of social extravagance, 
according to a statement made by 
Clinton T. Taylor, president of the 
Board of Education of Mount Ver- 
non, N. 

President Taylor recommends 
that high-school fraternities be for- 
bidden in the Mount Vernon high 
school, and that any student who 
joins ‘a fraternity after June 30, 
1921, shall forfeit his membership 
in the schoo}, 


NEW YORK CITY. The Stuyves- 
ant High School maintains an or- 
chestra of which the membership is 
154. As this number is too great to 
be accommodated at one time the 
orchestra is rehearsed in two sec- 
tions, each section twice weekly. 
Although the platform has been en- 
larged it is impossible to have more 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


*eston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
'N w York, N. Y,, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y,, 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 














than ninety-six players at one time, 
and that is the limit at concerts and 
other entertainments. 

The orchestra is not only called 
upon to furnish music at enter- 
tainments and other functions of 
the school, but is also offered a 
great many outside engagements, 
which are accepted as far as pos- 
sible. 

The program always contains a 
standard overture such as Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, Rossini’s William Tell, 
Nicholai’s Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, or Thomas Raymond. The 
following symphonies have been 
performed: Beethoven's C Minor, 
Mozart’s G Minor, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” and Haydn’s Symphonie 
Militaire. Among other symphonic 
works that have been played are 
3izet’s L’Arseline, Laigini’s Ballet 
Egyptienne, Delibe’s Ballet Sylvia, 
and Greig’s Peer Gynt Suite. 

SYRACUSE. Co-eds at Syracuse 
University must not wear army 
breeches, flannel shirts or V-shaped 
sweaters downtown, according to 
an edict from the office of Profes- 
sor Jean Marie Richards, dean of 
women. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
DURHAM. 


about a close association 
the public school system 
Sunday or Church schools of the 
city in promoting serious Bible 
study, the Durham High School of- 
fers high school credit for Bible 
study done in the Sunday or Church 
schools under the following condi- 
tions :— 

Classes must be taught by teach- 
ers who will secure teachers’ certif- 
icates from some recognized train- 


to bring 
between 
and the 


In order 


ing school within one year from 
time application for credit is made. 

Courses of study must be sub- 
mitted in advance to the high 


school principal for approval, the 
high school principal will pass upon 
same only for purpose of evaluat- 
ing work as to elements of time and 
ccntent. 

Classes must be so organized that 
the recitation periods, exclusive of 
opening and closing exercises, will 
be at least forty minutes in length. 

Classes must be open at all times 
to visitation by the high school 
principal or by some one appointed 
by him. 

Monthly reports on pupils’ work 
must be made to the high school 
principal on forms to be supplied 
by him. 

The credit given will be one high 
school unit for four years’ work, 
45 lessons to the year if recitation 
periods are forty minutes in length, 
40 lessons to the year if the reci- 
tation periods are forty-five min- 
utes in length, thirty-six lessons to 
the year if the recitation periods 
are fifty minutes in length. One 
quarter of a unit will be given for 
one year’s work, one-half a unit 


for two years’ work, three-quarters 
of a unit for three years’ work. The 
unit given is equivalent to one- 
fourth of a high school year’s work 
and will be counted towards gradu- 
ation just as a unit in any study 
pursued in the high school building 
under any high school teacher. 

The above proposition has been 
unanimously accepted by the mem- 
bers of the Durham City Ministerial 
Association. 

Edwin D. Pusey is superintendent 
of schools, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


State high schools, in order to be 
classified as such, have had to agree 
to accept non-resident pupils free of 
tuition. In return for this the state 
pays each year to each first-class 
high school the sum of $800. 

In recent years with rising costs 
and increased enrollment from out- 
side, this has put a burden upon 
state high schools that was highly 
unjust. There are in one _ high 
school thirty-four pupils from out- 
side districts. Their share of the 
cost of instruction in the high 
school is about $3,800. Many of the 
districts that send pupils to that 
high school are not taxing them- 
selves to support high schools of 
their own, and are paying annually 
at a rate for school purposes in 
some instances one-twelfth of the 
rate of the city which provided the 
high school. 

The new law will make it possible 
for the school boards of districts 
supporting state high schools to as- 
sess the districts sending pupils to 
state school at the rate of $6 per 
month per pupil. This amount does 
not come from the pockets of the 
children or from their families, but 
from the district as a whole. This 
will mean assistance to the school 
district each year to extent of ap- 
proximately $2,000. This is merely 


a nominal amount, and does not 
nearly cover even the cost ofr in- 
struction for these pupils, to say 


nothing of fixed charges, cost of op- 
eration or maintenance. It will be 
a material relief. 


OHIO. 


Vernon M. Riegel, superintendent 
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of Public Instruction, has given the 
following as an outline of the legis- 
lative program for this calendar 
year :— 

1, An attendance law, raising the 
compulsory age limit to 18 years 
for both boys and girls, unless ex- 
cused from school, in which case 
they must attend at least four hours 
a week. 

A provision authorizing local 
boards of education to incur the ex- 
pense and to provide the funds nec- 
essary to meet the same for 12 
months of educational supervision 
of the health, the industrial activi- 
ties, etc., of pupils. 

A county attendance officer. 

2. A bill providing for compul- 
sory physical training in all schools. 

3. An omnibus bill providing for 
adult education for the purpose of 
eliminating illiteracy among the na- 
tive born as well of foreigners. 

There is a general tendency 
give the department of public 
struction supervisory control 
normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and to give the superin- 
tendent of public instruction author- 
ity to compel school officials to per- 
form their duties 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. At the meet- 
ing of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma held here on 
February 13, the teachers were ad- 
dressed by Howard Johnsen of Dal- 
las, vice-president of the John 
Henry Brown School Government 
Thrift Bank. Although Howard has 
not attained the age of twelve 
years, he is the moving spirit in an 
organization which has already 
taken in over $6,000 and which is a 
real factor in teaching the pupils of 
the schoo] where it operates lessons 
in practical thrift and _ saving. 
Johnsen and his associates handle 
with the accuracy of trained bank 
employees the government thrift 
stamps and savings stamps. which 
are their stock in trade. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. The 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schowi 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Sehools A.C BOYVDEN Princine* 
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in- 
over 


city school 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


STATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
July 5—August 12, 1921. 
“The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies” 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Art French Music 

Civics History Physiology & Hygiene 

Education Home Economics Physical Training 

English Latin Secretarial & Commercial 
Mathematics Spanish 


Excellent opportunities for 


week-end 


Room and Board at moderate prices. 


The detailed announcement 
ticulars regarding courses, 


will be sent upon application to 


THE DIRECTOR OF 
University of Vermont, 


fees, credits, 


mountain outings 
of the summer school giving full par- 
dormitories, excursions, ete. 


SUMMER 
Burlington, 


SCHOOL, 
Vet. 
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board has approved the recommen- 
dation of Albert H. Hill,  superin- 
tendent of schools, for the purchase 
of five pieces of property, opposite 
the John Marshall High School, on 
either side of the present school ad- 
ministration building, as a site for 
the proposed new Junior High School 
building. 

Plans for the new school are be- 
ing prepared. The building will be a 
three-story brick structure, fireproof 
throughout, having thirty-nine school 
rooms, and estimated to cost $360,000, 

The property to be purchased, all 
of which is under option, gives the 
city, with the present school property, 
a total frontage on Marshall street 
of 222 feet, embracing the _ entire 
block except the lot and dwelling at 
the corner of Ninth and Marshall, 
which for reasons of economy is not 
to be acquired. 

The total cost of the property to be 
acquired will be $98,000, The value of 
that now owned by the city is about 
$50,000, making the site for the new 
school stand the city in all approxi- 
mately $150,000, of which the pur- 
chase price for the five lots to be 
acquired will come from the proceeds 
of the first installment of the school 
bond issue. Five per cent. bonds to 
the extent of $500,000 are to be sold 
each year for three years, and even 
allowing for some depreciation on the 
bonds, it is believed that the whole 
cost of the site, building and furni- 
ture of the new junior high school 
can be covered in the first year’s in- 
sstallment of the bonds. 

Bids will be invited on the build- 
ing in April, the school board not 
having the authority to proceed on 
the cost plus basis on which most 
commercial building is now going on. 





—— 
HE’'LL GET ALONG. 


A bright youth of some fourteen 
years hustled into the office of a 
business man the other day. For 
three minutes he waited in apparent 
impatience. Finally he broke in on 
the “Boss,” who was going through 
the morning mail. 

“Excuse me, sir, I’m in a hurry.” 

“What do you want?” asked the 
business man. 


“A job.” 
“But why the hurry?” 
“T've got to hurry,” the boy re- 


plied. “School closed yesterday and 
I haven't found a job yet. Time is 
flying and I have got to get busy. 

“How much do you want?” asked 
the boss. 

“Five dollars a week.” 

“When can you start work?” 

“I could be started now,” replied 
the boy. “I have wasted five min- 
utes already waiting for you. 


The teacher was trying to be up- 
to-date and explain’ monarchies. 
The pupils seemed to understand 
what she told them. “Now,” asked 
the teacher, “if the king dies, who 
rules?” 

“The queen,” suggested one little 
girl. 

“Yes, under certain circumstances 
which I shall explain later, that is 
true,” said the teacher. “Now, if 
the queen dies, who takes her 
place?” 

Silence reigned for a moment, 
then a boy responded. “The jack,” 
he said—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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E can recommend to superintendents looking for teachers for September experienced 
W candidates in almost any line of high school work at fair salaries. We can recommend to 
teachers looking for change in the way of advancement good openings, from a high school 
department to the presidency of a college at ten thousand and house. “I feel that | want to 
advance just as rapidly as my ability will permit,” writes a candidate whom we placed as vice- 
principal when he graduated from college. Another writes: “I have enjoyed my work here 
very well and I like the place about the best of any in which I have ever lived. The school 
is excellent and I believe that my results are as good as the average. How- 
ever, I believe I should like to be located a little nearer to Xt w York City next year....1 
am not sure I could get just what I should like, but I shall leave the whole matter up to 


Fer ccaanial petseinie af cue onanay Gack to lanl dias cater chases Ge 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Albert Teachers’ A alevard, CHIC AC 
eacners QENCY Boulevard, CHICAGO 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenues 


New York 
BRecommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: P introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachereand has filled hua- 


j dreds of high grade positions (u 
$5,000) with excellent feachera. The. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ti Trcic pitaing Renome™ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior acoucy Os 
A superior people. e 
366 FIFTH AVENUE . : 
Between 3th and 85th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, Ww. Ww. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








BOSTON 11, MASS, 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ |«¢ Beacon st. . 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By A. LAURA McGREGOR, Director of Supervised Study, 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York 


This book is designed to show concretely how the divided period 


plan of supervised study may be applied to the teaching of English. 


In addition to a discussion of theory, illustrative lessons in oral 


English, literature, composition, and grammar are given in detail. 


Chapters are included on the special kinds of skill to be developed 


in English and the use of projects as study problems. 


~ SUCCESSFUL 

~ TEXTBOOKS 
FOR 
JUNIOR 
HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Vosburgh and Gentleman: Junior High School Mathematics 


First Course. Second Course. Third Course. 


The four processes applied to integers and fractions and the 
various relations of the commoner denominate units. Some 
features of these books: special drill in addition—simple checks 
in addition and subtraction—logical methods of estimating 
answers and locating decimal points—special uses of the equa- 
tion, ratio and the graph—practical, interesting ahd abundant 
problems. 


Trafton: Science of Home and Community 


Makes close connection between the sciences and the pupils’ 
environment and interest—emphasizes .the applications of 
science that make for man’s comfort and welfare—gives the 
pupils something to do: demonstrations; laboratorylexercises ; 
field exercises; and home projects. 


Roux: First French Course 


A very easy book in beginning French that develops real 
familiarity with the language by sensible use ‘of the direct 
method, by practical organization of material, by great abund- 
ance of good exercises, and by the use of informing and 


interesting reading selections. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 





ROSTON CHICAGO 
ee ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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